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“HERMAN ; 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices,” 


CHAPTER XI1I—Continued. 

His sound sleep, which he had stood in great 
need of, having had none for forty hours 
before, had recruited his strength, reduced his 
fever, and cleared his head. He was now able, 
ia some degree, to take his case under his 
own consideration; and his opinion, as well 
as Sister Mary’s, was very encouraging to 
himself and to Constance. It was further 
confirmed by that of Dr. Coffin, the physician 
who had been with him the night before in poor 
Robbins’s cabin, and who looked in upon him 
in the course of the morning, in great amaze- 
ment and some wrath, at seejng his late able, 
active, and blooming assistant, so quickly turned 
into a pallid, meek-faced, helpless patient. He 
“was fittclstrnek bythe spectacté of Herman’s 
resignation, which certainly was most edifying. 
He was exceedingly kind, and ready to do all 
that he could; but he was very busy and hur- 
ried, and his: fingers were much bigger than 
Sister Mary’s, and his touch harder and heav- 
ier; so that Herman was glad, on more accounts 
than one, to hear him compliment her merrily 
upon her skill, and declare that she had done 
and was doing all that was necessary, and that 
unless the symptoms changed, or she desired a 
consultation, he believed he need not meddle 
much further in the business, though he would 
look in as often as he could get round that way. 
All that Herman required, all agreed, was good 
nursing and quiet just now, and good feeding 
presently. His good health and condition would 
do all the rest for him; and, for himself, he was 
afraid now only of getting well too fast. 

He wanted no change. He would have liked 
only to stop the clock, and make the earth stand 
still. What health ‘was, or could be, like ill- 
ness watched by Constance? She said little, 
She could do nothing but now and then bring 
him cool draughts, or keep the flies away, for 
Sister Mary left her nothing else todo. She sat 
for the most part with her eyes cast down, but 
that gave him only the better chance to keep his 
own fixed undetected on her face. He gazed si- 
lently until, in weariness and weakness, he could 
gaze no longer, and the beautiful vision swam 
away into dreams of her. He could not bear to 
think of losing one moment in her presence of 

“ The sober certainty of waking bliss; ” 


But when he awoke with a start, and looked to 
see that she had not fled with his dreams, 
amends was made him for his unwilling slum- 
bers ; for, before she had time to look away, he 
found that she in her turn was gazing upon him ; 
and thus, sometimes, for an instant their glances 
would meet. So the bare “best chamber,” 
with its unpapered walls and floor painted yel- 
low, its narrow strip of blue carpet before the 
hearth, and green carpet before the door, and 
chalky plaster vases on the mantel-piece, full of 
hectic apples and jaundiced oranges, was, to one 
of its tenants at least, an Elysium; and so the 
first day passed, and the second. 

But, on the third, the unhappy Herman could 
not but perceive that he was better. What a 
torment it is sometimes to have a fine constitu- 
tion! His trials had begun with a particularly 
good and long night’s rest. Inthe morning, he 
could not keep himselffrom having an excellent 
appetite for all the toast and tea that Sister. Mary 
would give him for breakfast; she would give 
him ph a quantity altogether too moderate to 
afford him the smallest chance of getting up a 
little more fever ; and his pulse had run down 
in the course of the night most unreasonably. 
He hoped once in the forenoon that it was 
quickening again, but that was only because. 
Constance brought him some flowers; and, as 
soon ds she turned away, it was provoking 
enongh to beat only a sort of Dead March. He 
wag recovering about twice as fast as he had 
expected, or as almost anybody else would have 
done in his place; and when Sister Mary, on 
dressing his wound, reported accordingly, she 
seemed to expect him to be glad of it. It was 
all very hard, and could not be helped ; but the 
hardest and least to be helped of all was, that 
Marshall, who had heard some rumor of what 
had happened, and been trying in vain to dis- 
cover his whereabouts, did discover them, and 
came to see him in the afternoon, and told him 
that he should repeat his visit in the course of 
three or four days, as soon as he could be re- 
lieved from his duty, stay with him until he was 
well enough to travel, and then accompany him 
at least as far as was necessary, on his regurn 
to Boston. He mentioned this plan before Sis- 
ter Mary. She approvedof it highly, declaring 
that the business’of her mission required her 
elsewhere, and that, if 


Herman continued to 
improve as fast as he had began, he would need 
nothing, after the the week, but what his 
friend could 6asily im uider the occasion- 


al direction of a physician. ~ | 

Poor Herman, had nothing to say. It was 
certainly the best arrangement that could be 
made. Ned could not come forhim. He was 
gone to the Adirondacks, where no summons 
would reach him. Clara would and must soon 
hear of his situation, and could hardly fail to be 
much alarmed and distressed until she saw him. 
Constance could not be expected to remain 
with him, after the first exigency was passed. 
He said nothing accordingly; but he thought a 
good many things, and among others made the 
very improper reflection, that the most odious 
feature in some arrangements is, that they are 
the best. 

Marshall was again looking very ill himself, 
quite as fit fora patient as for a nurse. He 
was to travel some weeks for his health. Dr. 
Bayou had given him a “sick certificate.” 
Herman did not have to tell him the end of 
poor “little aps ” story. He made no inqui- 
ries; he had heard it already; and had had 
the additional pain of great anxiety about his 
friend, for a pencilled note, which a had 
sent to him as soon as he was able to write i 
had miscarried ; and he had only vaguely h 
that he had been shot, whether mortally or not 














was not known. There was an expression of 


despairing, moody suffering about him, ye 
painful to witwens or to think of. Time mi ht 
mitigate it, orvaggravate. Remorse is a dis- 


ease of most uncertain course. There is but 
one specific for it, and that the sufferer is very 
often unwilling to take. 


chat with 


Ration between himself and Constance, he 
thought he might even have grown fond of her. 
Her only fi a3 a nurse was, that she was too 
faithful. She scarcely left him by night or day, 
except for a féw moments, when the hospitable 
's. Dobbs paid him one of her three or four 

Y visits; when she always carried Con- 
Stance off with her. Sleep'seemed to- be, with 
rather an occasional indulgence than a ne- 
Cessity of nature; and tow having, as she did 
‘gularly after the first night of denger ‘and un- 


, an early hour, she was, as tisual, sitting 
Cupright at his side, in a plain old-fashioned 
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high-baéked chair, in which she dozed a little 
now and then, with the spotless cape-bonnet 
canted waggishly awry, and one eyebrow set 
up, as if in token of readiness in the eye be- 
longing to it to open at the slightest notice. He 
coughed slightly ; the eye — instantly, and 
so did her mouth, with the prompt inquiry 
whether he did not lie comfortably, or would 
like to have her move him. He asked her 
whether she was sleepy; she of course prompt- 
ly denied. the charge ; when he suggested that 
he was not either, could not make himself so, 
and should be glad to have her talk to him. 
She was all obliging readiness, and disposed to 
begin with converting him, but could not pro- 
ceed far in that direction, before he treated her 
in return for her motherly care—ungrateful 
fellow !—to a little filial sauciness. 
She informed him, with much fervor, that the 
very night before she found him, the Virgin 
Mary had appeared to her in a dream, with the 
North Star in her hand, and foretold to her, 
that the very next day she should fall in with a 
oung heretic, born under that star, who should 
* saved by her nursing from immediate, and 
by her teaching from eternal, death. 
The device was so temptingly transparent, 
that on the spur of the moment he could not 
help rejoining that on that very night, is, 
owned he could not now ‘remember it, he 
s sure that St. Peter must have appeared to 
him, and told him that the Pope had stolen his 
keygjand that before he could get them back 
again, Herman must make an excellent Protest- 
ant of an excellent Sister of Charity. “An old 
one—not a young one!” he ejaculated, with a 
frightened after-thought, heaping insult on in- 
sult to poor Sister Mary, in his anxiety lest she 
should imagine that he entertained any present 
designs against the faith of his lady-love. Then, 
erceiving the unintentional rudeness into which 
* had been betrayed, he colored piteouly, and 
was mute, and quite confounded. 
Sister Mary told her whole rosary before she 
looked at him, which probably, if she was angry, 








ry yoann, “but she mustn’t do that, whatever she 


answered the same purpose as “counting a 
hundred” before she spoke; for though, when 
she had done, she shook her head at him, it 
was very good-humoredly. He begged her par- 
don for his levity, but added in sober earnest 
that he thought it hardly fair that he should 
hear his eal attacked, unless she would prom- 
ise him in return a candid hearing of all his 
arguments in its defence, which she could not 
do, because they were “temptations of the old 
boy, my son!” Their theological conference, 
therefore, ended where it began ; but there were 
collateral matters about which he was eager to 
ask ‘and she to tell, though she might have 
chosen to taboo them in the presence of the 
younger and less-confirmed deyotee. She was 
the first religieuse with whom he had ever talk- 
ed; and he was much struck with the specimen 
of active, ardent, joyous beneficence, and ani- 
mated, vigorous, occupied age, which she pre- 
sented. (He begged to know what was the 
most common motive with those who embraced 
her profession. He was too delicate to ask 
what her own had been; though he longed to 
do so, for she bore in her intelligent face the 
remains of much beauty, her temperament was 
evidently a peculiarly cheerful one, and he be- 
lieved that without some ig ty she could 
not have secured admission to her — 

“Well, my son,” she replied crossing herself 
devoutly, “of course there may be subordinate 
motives in many cases, of many sorts and kinds. 
Some Sisters may have been crossed in love, I 
dare say; we don’t talk about those things 
much ; but I hope the chief motive, in all cases, 
is the wish to serve the Lord. It ought to be.” 
She paused ; “ you want to say something.” 

“J did wish to ask something; but I am 
afraid you would think it was of a piece with my 
impertinence just now.” 

No; I shouldn’t think any more about it. 
Ask away.” 
“Cannot women serve the Lord without for- 
saking their domestic duties?” He expected 
the stereotyped and, as ‘he thought, generally 
perverted reply, ‘“‘ Whoso loveth father or moth- 
er more than me, is not worthy of me;” but 
he did not get it. Right or wrong, Sister Mary 
had, upon that subject, some notions of her 
Own. , 

Her smile was a little bitter, but with a kind 
of tonic bitterness, like a wormwood cordial, as 
she replied, “What the Protestants are always 
saying behind our backs, no doubt! Many 
thanks to one of you for saying it to my face, 
and giving me a chance to answer it! A girl 
may go and get married—no matter how man 
duties she leaves behind her, nor how muc 
she’s wanted in her father’s house—and go to 
the world’s end with her husband; and, if he’s 
rich, her friends haven’t a word to say; and if 
she really can be spared from home, and loves 
him, I haven't, either; for marriage is an hon- 
orable and holy sacrament, appointed of God; 
and if, when her lover’d get her heart, she held 
back her hand from him, to turn it to the ser- 
vice of the church, Satan might tempt her, 
with dreadful regrets and lookings back, which 
won't do at all, for our rule requires zeal and a 
single heart., If she don’t like her husband, 
though, I must think—whether I say it or not— 
that she’d have done better, instead of marry- 
ing him, and setting up another private misery- 
factory of her own, where there were plenty of 
‘em already, to devote herself to God, and go 
about helping the numberless troubles that 
have sprung out of just such marriages. But 
if she wants to do that, all her friends find 
their tongues at once, and set up a terrible out- 
cry about her domestic duties. 

“When I was out in the world, and read vain 
books, there was a story in one of them about a 
sort of a fairy—Peri Banon, seems to me, was 
her name—our Lady forgive me for remember- 
ing such stuff so long!—but she had a tent that 
would stretch out to fit a thousand people, or 
shrink up to fit one, just according to the num- 
ber it had to fill it. Now, when I hear that 
sort of talk about domestic duties, I’m apt to 
think they’re just like that tent. One woman, 
if she has a good head and pair of hands of her 
own, and servants enough, will keep house for 
ten men; but if there’s only one man ina fam- 
ily, and ten women, ’twill take ’em all just ex- 
actly the same to keep house for him; and not 
one woman of ’em all can be spared, except it’s 
to be married, or do something else that's the 
fashion, from the stretchy domestic duties.” 

“ But do not the different women in a family 
owe some duties to one another?” 

“Of course they do, while they stay in the 
family; and of course, if they can’t be spared, 
they ought to stay in it, and not leave it to be 
married, nor anything else ; but what I have to 
say about it is only this: If one of ’em can be 
spared from ‘it at all, and is going to be, isn’t it 








tween leaving it for the service of God’s poor or 
the world?” 


“Tt would seem so, indeed. I never thought 
of that before.” 


“Yes,” pursued the old lady, warmly and 


does. It would be so undutiful, so unnatural, 





Herman could not sleep that night until late. 
He was glad to while away some tedious, rest- 
less hours, and drive away some unquiet and 
pros ey thoughts, by making Sister Mary 

im. He rather liked her. She had 
@ quaint, queer mind, with an odd mixture in 
it of shrewdness, subtlety, and simplicity, and 
had seen much of life, both in her present vo- 
cation and in her earlier days, as a member of 
Tather a fashionable family in Baltimore. If 
the had not. been so formidable and insur- 
mountable an obstacie to an immediate expla- 


wre sent “Sister Agnes Alexis” off to- 
at 


and so forth! But, if she’s rich, she may stay 
where she is, and do nothin and welcome ; and 
when she’s got so tired of that she can’t stand 
it any longer, she may marry a man she 
doesn't love, and learns to hate; and if she 
passes the rest of her days dismally, in rearing 
discontented, wayward, wicked children—who 


would never have been born to sin and suffer- 


ing but for her—for a tyrannical father, in a 
home of strife, and manages, with all her efforts 
to undo a tenth part of the mischief she’s done. 
by and by, when she dies, somebody'll write a 


‘them my story. 


fair she-should be allowed totake her choice be- | b 
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age and yours put together. Yes, I shall be 
sixty-nine years old, if I live six weeks 
longer.” 

“TI should not have imagined it,” said he, 
with perfect sincerity. 

“ And not ashamed to own it, if I’d only spent 
my time better. As it is, I’ve seen a good deal 
of married life, and thought about it a little, 
too; or I might have entered into it—well, half 
a dozen times over, at least.” 

“ Among the Mormons ?” 

“No. I should have choked any lover I ever 
had, if I’d married him, I’m sure, in the honey- 
moon.” 

“Oh! the Female Bluebeard !” 

“ Just so,” said she, absently. “ Three kinds 
of martiages there are, my son”—she counted 
them on her fingers—* the first, that’s rare ; 
that’s made in heaven—they say that all are, 
but that’s because they don’t know ; the sec- 
ond—that’s common enough, I hope—made on 
earth ; the third—that’s common enough, and 
too common, I happen to know—made in the 
other place, and a trap-door to jerk folks down 
into it! You understand ?” 

“Partly; but I wish you woulg be so very 
good as to let me have your commentary.” 

“Well, the last and worst speaks for itself; 
and it isn’t necessary nor charitable to say much 
about it. It’s when people, who are naturally 
aggravating to each other, marry from interested 
motixes, or from a mistake that they find out 
when it’s too late, and don't wey at hey ought, 
and as some do, to make the best of it; and the 
tie between ’em is like a bunch of thistle-burs 
between the manes of two colts, that pricks, and 

oads, and tears, and crazes, as long as it sticks 
em together. The middle one, I said, was made 
on earth ; that’s when all that the Jenny-bird 
wants is a nest, and a mate to feed her in it; 
and she don’t see much difference between the 
first that happens to twitter to her and the others 
ovided he knows how to feather his nest and 
ring in plenty of nice things for her and her 
young ones; and their tempers chance to suit 
each other on trial; and he minds his business, 
and she minds hers ; and they get used to-each 
other, and bill and coo when they meet, and are 
happy enough apart to be sure, but rather hap- 
pier, after all, when they’re together.” 

“ And the first kind?” 

“Ah! that I know less of. You'll find out 
about that for yourself one of these days, I hope— 
that is, if you marry at all—Mr. Arden.” 

“Thank you,” said Herman, pressing her 
hand cordially, “but may I not Sone a little 
about it beforehand?” 

“True boy! ain’t you? You must suck your 
orange a little, at least, all the morning, if you 
can’t cut it till the clock strikes luncheon-time! 
Wait and leave a drop or two of juice in it, I 
advise you. The last, I can only guess at; for 
the best kinds of happiness don’t show much on 
the outside. But, if I must say something, I 
suppose it is when two people, upright and 
blameless towards the rest of the world, are— 
God, who made them so, only knows why—pe- 
culiarly pleasant and delightful to one an- 
other—really are so, and don’t merely fancy 
they are till they can’t help themselves, and 
then change their minds; when they'd rather 
sit side by side in a barn than apart in a palace, 
but yet are too kind to each other to marry till 
they can afford something better than a barn to 
sit in, for, when the wind comes in the cold 
cracks, comfort and peace are apt to fly out to- 
gether; when the very foot of the one, ‘as he 
comes up the stair,’ as the old song says—I 
used to sing it—‘has music in’t to the other,’ 
more than the tongues of all the flatterers in the 
world; when each always brings out what is 
happiest and best in the other, and each charac- 
ter gives to the other just what the other wants; 
and the man grows tenderer and all the nobler 
for that, and the woman nobler and all the 
tenderer for that; and so the two human souls 
mix ineach ; and they strengthen, and sweeten, 
and hallow each other, into two blessed blessing 
guardian nag 2 

Now, Mr. Arden, young folks will be curious ; 
and I dare say you wanted to know, and were 
too polite to ask, how I eame to be what I am. 
Humanly speaking, to tell the truth, I believe 
it was because J was disappointed in love— 
such love as that. I see you're pricking up 
your ears, my son; but you’re doomed to be 
disappointed yourself, if you expect to hear any 
romance from such a matter-of-fact old woman, 
just as the girls are when they tease me to tell 
God has all kinds of ways 
and means to drive and draw perverse souls to 
His ends. It wasn’t in any lover in particular 
that I was disappointed, but in an opportunity 
to enter into that sort of wedlock; and luckily 
I had sense enough to feel that neither of the 
other two sorts would do for me. I had offers 
enough, I_ may say, without vanity, now that 
the time for ’em has been gone > for more 4 
years than you’ve lived; and more shame for 
me, for I was a sad flirt, and drew men on 
when I oughtn’t; and I liked this one for this, 
and that one for that, but no one for every- 
thing; and many for companions, but no one 
for a master. I was a wild unruly thing enough 
in those days, not what you'd call a bad-hearted 
girl, I hope, but Pt and lawless, and 

ent on nothing but amusing myself, and hay- 
ing my own way. I hardly went near my di- 
rector more than twice a year. I’d run down 
a whole square if I saw him coming, to get out 
of his way; and if he sent for me, and I had to 

o, I'd have so little to confess to him, that 

e’d say, ‘Do you mean to tell me that this is 
all, my daughter?’ and then I'd answer, 
‘Goodness gracious, father, no! How can you 
poseibty expect me to remember half?’ When 

© set me my penance, I used to forget it before 
I reached home, or, at all events, before I’d done 
it; so he had to write it down for me on a piece 
of paper. And then I lost that, and was afraid 
to tell; and I ate meat fast-days half the time, 
and did and left undone everything I oughtn’t, 
just in that heedless way; and all the while I 
was dressing, and dancing, and riding, and sing- 
ing, and laughing, and talking, from morning 
till night, with a pack of other young folks of 
my own age, just as frivolous and flighty as I. 

“ Well, that was very pleasant for some years; 
but pretty soon they began to pair off and go, 
the boys into their offices and counting-rooms, 
and the girls into their nurseries; and I had to 
find myself younger companions, or go with- 
out, which was not quite so agreeable. How- 
ever, I made the best of it. I was called hand- 
some then; and my spirits were high; and the 
brother I lived with (I was an orphan) was 
pretty wealthy, and pretty extravagant too, I’m 
afraid, and kept open house; so that I was sur- 
rounded with silly fellows enough of all ages, 
and enjoyed myself tolerably well some years 
longer; but that: couldn’t last always, and I 
egan to have my trials at home. My brother’s 
own family was large, and growing larger, and so 
were his expenses. His wife was rather quick- 
tempered, and so wasI. The children took after 
us both in that; and, though he was naturally 
rather fond of me than otherwise, he began 
to think we were rather too many for one house 
to hold. So he would encourage the visits of 
two or three old beaux of mine; that I’d led on 
and then refused—and that, of course, it didn’t 
fire me aay particular pleasure to see—in hopes 

‘d change my mind. And when he saw I'd 
have nothing to say to ’’em, It would sometimes 
make him cross. 

“That made my home—his home, I mean— 
uncomfortable ; and when I went out, to change 
the scene a little, it still weighed on my mind, 
and spoiled my spirits ; and then I wouldn’t al- 
ways receive as much attention as I liked, or 





done what she could! I’ve read enough of such 
in my time. I’ve seen enough of such mar- 


——. 
he stopped, but it was evidently for breath, 
not words. Herman's attentive eyes asked for 


more. It is usually an agreeable thing to an 


intelligent observer of life to be allowed to take 
an observation of it from the different point of 
view of another intelligent observer. She went 


ont 
“You are a Tope maa, Mr. Arden; and, as, 
you said, I'am an old woman”—— 
“Comparatively,” said the wretch. “ Older 
than the other sister, I thought. She is very 


yo it 
“old enough to box your ears, sir, if you give 


beautiful obituary for her, and put in, She hath | had 


was used to. The night I was twenty-seven, I 
& regular cry, 1 remember; and the next 
ball I went to, there were some ey little creoles 
there from New Orleans ; and ~~ part- 
ners were running after them. IT had only two 
vegehe dad t bey. tae whole evening, tad at 
a‘ quite forgotten and left b 
myself, till one of the slighted gentlemen I tol 
you of tpn and seized his opportunity to 
say, ‘I think you'll have to make the most of 
me this time, Miss Cary. I took his arm, and 
went in with him, because I didn’t know what 
else to do. I didn’t choose to have it appear 
that I was overlooked. But I was so an, 
that every mouthful he gave me seemed tostic 
in my throat. When I got home that night, I 
sat down on my bed, opposite to my glass, and 
let down my curls all around me, and said 








me any more of your nonsense—older than her 


ou on the shelf; that’s plain! I’m sorry for 
it, for I don’t see that you look superannuated 
at all, and I’m sure you don’t feel so; but I 
don’t see what we are going to do about it.’ 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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TERRA INCOGNITA. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Since, the long day through, there is work to be done, 
I work with a right good will. 
I demand of my soul her beaten gold, 
Courage, and strength, and skill. 
But when o’er the earth the dewy dark 
Drops down from an unseen hand, 
I softly ui.bar a postern gate, 
And walk in a marvellous Jand. 
No oye of mortal hath ever seen, 
No ear of morta! hath heard, 
Such glory of star, and wave, and flower— 
Such singing of bee and bird. 
And tranced with the wine of a joy divine, 
I would wander forever and ever, 
Under the sweep of my azure dome, 
By the banks of my erystalline river. 
But the crystal river flows on, flows on, 
Into a purple mist, 
Rising before my eager soul, 
Like a wall of amethyst. 
Paintly fall on my straining ear 
The notes of a far-off lyre, 
Faint on my brow a scen:ed gale, 
From the Hills of my desire. 
But I stand without, alone, alone, 
Crying fo evermore— 
Oh, who shall rol! me this mist away 
From the beautiful unseen shore. 
Oh Soul of my soul! whither wanderest thou? 
Reach hither thy certain hand, 
And lead me crowned and exultant hence, 
Into the Mystic Land. 
eee ee 
[Copyright secured according to law.) 
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JASPER: A ROMANCE, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


III. 
How Jasper Carved the Anchor. 
[CHAPTER THIRD CONCLUDED.]} 

It was noon of the day succeeding his de- 
parture when Jasper came in upon his old 
tutor, and for some hours upset the quiet 
bachelor meditations of that worthy and erudite 
mummy. Sitting by the well-known study 
window, our friend gazed out upon the familiar 
scenes of his boyhood, with an unwonted pres- 
sure about his heart, and eyes dimmed with the 
strange emotions of a sadness he could not ex- 
plain, which was “half-compact” of foreboding. 
The shadow of coming trials was already ap- 
proaching—ay, he was already within the influ- 
ence of the indistinct penumbra, and not far off 
was the very midnight nucleus, the Atrius 
Umber of the thing. How strange a mesmeric 
mystery is this foreboding that comes over us 
when some culminating evil is near! It is no 
fiction, that of the wife’s terror at the moment Of 
the absent husband’s peril—the mother’s tears 
when the death-shadow overhangs the wander- 
ing son—the lover’s shudder when the mistress 
of his heart is menaced. Who shall define the 
limits of that unknown thing we term sym- 
pathy, at once so abnormal, so mysterious, so 
contradictory, so inexplicable? Shall we deny 
to man that which the very snails possess? 
Shall we call every one a dreamer whose fancies 
step a little beyond the Macadamized Highway 
into which established fact has been—in orderly 
fashion, like well-sized Cobble Stones—pum- 
melled down bythe iron-shod pavior of Reason ? 
Oh skeptical mortal, sturdy materialist, explain 
to me in philosophic diction the rationale of 
thy béte-noire, or thy “love at first sight ”— 
things entirely possible, because every day hap- 
pening—and I will clear up for thee and es- 
tablish the boundaries of this so-called Sym- 
pathy. Goto! Hath not our wondrous preach- 
er “for all time” said to thee, thou Horatio: 

“Phere are more things in Heaven and Earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Evening came while Jasper still gazed, and 
suffered those dreary shadows to hang about his 
} mind, dampening his spirit with their foggy 
subtlety. Evening, with the purple glories of 
sunset. Did he, as he gazed out upon the West, 
draw aught of augury from the rushing cloud 
that came up over the sun, quenching out the 
dying day ere it had flushed through half its 
Dolphin hues—the rapid, lowering storm-cloud, 
its dark brow crowned with the golden rim of 
the last sun-light, but its front frowning, and its 
heart all iridescent with lurid flashes of intense 
lightning—the cloud that swept far round north- 
ward, yet long threatened to hurl its riot upon 
them? An he did, ’twas an augury that ac- 
corded with his sombre feelings, an augury that 
considered not the departure of the clouds, and 
its unfulfilled threat. Then came quick night, 
with not many stars, for, though La Grande 
Armée had gone by, its free-booting camp-fol- 
lowers of clouds were still everywhere abroad. 

Jasper lingered along the memory-fraught 
lane, and by the old trysting place, the arbor 
aneath the beach-tree in the garden, and then, 
without knocking, entered into the presence of 
Gilbert Congreve and his daughter. Ruth sat 
by a window opposite the door, and started 
trembled, half rose, as he went in, but resumed 
her seat, with face turned away. Mr. Congreve, 
calm, stately, looked up from the book which 
he was leading by a study lamp, and regarded 
Jasper with a steady, prolonged gaze. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Jasper. 

“Who are you?” asked Mr. Congreve, in his 
measured, calm, dispassionate tones, that fell 
upon Jasper’s ears like the pronounced sentence 
of some far-off judge upon a céndemned crimi- 
nal; “ Who are you, to enter my house in ‘this 
uncourteous way, without bid or warning? I 
know you not at all, sir.” . 

Ruth half rose again, and put up her hand in 
a piteous, entreating way, as if these cruel words 
were addressed to herself, and tore her heart, 
but she said nothing, for speech seemed to have 
utterly failed her. 

Jasper—ah! the lad was young for such a 
bitter ordeal! let us pity him—Jasper, with this 
gt just ne in abysmal fashion at his 
eet—with the wild torrent of all these new rev- 
elations storming like a spring-loosed cataract 
through his brain—with the fierce sense of the 
falsehood practiced towards him, of the foulness 
of the injustice put upon him seething at his 
heart, and making his blood to course with the 
tormenting m7 of delirium—Jasper, so young, 
so unpracticed in the world’s false ways did 
not yet fail in the hard emergency. In his heart 
of hearts thanking his mother with scornful bit- 
terness that he had derived from her enough 
pride, enough will, enough self-sustaining 
strength, to bear the weight of the injuries she 
imposed upon him—Jasper, sadly smiling, in 
tones gently modulated, replied : 

“You are right, sir. 1 am an unwelcome 
intruder, blinding myself wilfully in my unwil- 
lingness to see effects from causes. onight, 
sir,’ he added, a little proudly, but with that 


visage, “ To-night, with your kind permission, I 
will continue to be Jasper Fleming, who owes 
you much gratitude for many and infinite favors, 
a young man, who, recognising a result while 
fearing to ask the cause, since such inquiry 
would impeach one whom it is his duty to 
honor—changes an intended visit into a defini- 
tive farewell. To-morrow, sir, I shall be onlya 
nameless waif, with but memory and hope 
mingling in the woof of my sorrow, tomake life 
tolerable.” 

Ruth had not turned round, yet Jasper saw 





to myself, ‘So, my dear, they want to put 


the intensity of her emotion. Mr. Congreve, 
with that same steady look, as if he had not 


same sweetness of tone and gentle grace of} b 


heard one utterance of Jasper, and in that same 
steady tone, the tone of a decreer, who an- 
nounces what is to be, to persons out of his 
sphere, beyond the range of his sympathies, 
spoke again: 

Mr. Fleming, we have been long acquaint- 
ed, too long for the peace and quiet of those in 
whom we are interested. This house is no 
longer open to you, nor my family to your vis- 
its i I inform you of the fact, in aceordance 
with the just request of one who has reminded 
me of my duty in unmistakable words;” and 
he handed a note to J asper. 

_ The young man took it, glanced at the direc- 
tion, and then tossed it from him. 

“ There is a duty between this and me, Mr. 
Congreve, which I hold sacred. Your grounds 
are sufficient, and I will no longer burden you 
with my presence. Farewell.” 

He turned to go out, and then and there might 
have ended the connection of the Congreves with 
this history, then and there this history might 
have indeed been rendered unworthy of recount- 
ing; but love supreme, divine love, love that new 
withes cannot bind, cunningest snares cannot 
entangle, fiercest foes are futile against; love, 
holy love, came to the rescue, in shape of Ruth. 
He turned to go out, when Ruth, with a quick, 
convuive gasp, with a sharp cry, as if her heart 
was being rent asunder, with a voice of more 
than mortal agony, blent with the eager tremu- 
lousaess ‘vf a more than jnortal love, sprang, 
tottering to her feet, and said: 

“Jasper! Jasper!” 

That was all, but it was more than enough. 
Instantly he was by her side, with his arm about 
her, with her fevered head against his shoulder, 
and her face nearest to his breast, while the great 
sobs came hysterically up from her racked heart. 
In a guick, passionate tone, Jasper spoke : 

. 3: Mr. Congreve, I demand to take leave of 
er. 

And, waiting for no reply, he gently lifted her 
from the house, still clinging to him, and sob- 
bing, and half bore, half led her to the trysting 
tree, the old beach tree in the garden, with the 
rustic arbor at its base. 

Now the stars shone out in their pure and 
unimpassioned beauty, while far down in the 
northeast appeared the black indistinctness of 
the receding storm-cloud. And through the 

arden, fanning those two poor souls, came the 

ight souffle of a midsummer’s night breeze, lan- 

uid with coursing the sun-fevered earth, yet 

ewy and fragrant from kissing the flowers. 
’Twas a night in which young hearts should min- 
gle their first blushing vows to be inseparable. 
a night for love and hese, and the murmure 
syllables that lovers delight in; not a night to 
sear young hearts with the hot iron of asundering 
forever. Ah, God, the smiling of the stars down 
from the deep firmament, the airy flight of the 
fire-flies, the glow-worms sporting in joyous love 
at their feet, the merry wild trills and cadences 
of the mocker to his mate in the neighboring 
bush, the hum of busy insect life, the plaintive 
ery of whip-poor-will from the garden pales, the 
rustle of the little leaves in the breeze, and the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle that decked the 
arbor—all these so blissful gifts of nature around 
them—all so calm, holy, bright, and good, and 
they so fevered, so wild, so utterly wretched! 
So they thought, poor, impatient ones. But why 
should it not be so? What concern has univer- 
sal Pan, the grand round of nature, with the 
snapping of a twig or the crushing of a flower? 
It is not the mote in the sunbeam that flings 
yon long shadow over the earth. And our in- 
dividual loves, joys, woes, proclaim we them 
never so loudly, are less in the wide plan of 
Cosmos than the veriest mote that flashes in the 
face of the day god.* If there be any sublimity 
in the association of our own griefs with any un- 
usual demonstration of nature, whether we be 
king or beggar, prophet or demi-god, Hyppoli- 
tus or Joe Smith, itis naught else than the sub- 
limity of egotism that can hedge round the 
personality of a mite with the attributes of the 
Cloud-Compeller. It is objective, not subjective 
intensity, that-ereates for us an executive power 
in nature. ‘While your grand Rousseau wails 
and murmurs, and your simpleton Werther sighs 
and groans, one stout-calved Ben Franklin 
stands ont boldly, and brings down God’s light 
ning from the storm-cloud. Boz not by the shiteld; 
but by the sword, is the warrior established in 
his position of conqueror. 

To the old, old seat, beneath the trysting 
tree, where they two had often discoursed love 
thoughts. And this was the end of it—the 
last time. Shut out the thought.. Crush that 
down, at least. Let us live. Dum vivimus. Ah, 
this tears our hearts. This makes our hands 
twitch. This robs our kiss of its sweetness. 
The last time. Out with it. Away, thou spec- 
tre. ‘To-morrow each of us can say: “ Vixi!” 
But now— 

“Ruth!” 

“ Dear Jasper!” 

What each felt of misery, of most forlorn deso- 
lation, was bodied forth in those two words. The 
arm that held her to his breast trembled, the 
head that rested on his shoulder throbbed per- 
ceptibly. Ay, nestle closely, little trembling 
one, nestle closely to his heart; and clasp her 
tightly, thou, clasp her convulsively in thy arms, 
poor wretch, for presently you must part, and 
only the Master of you, and of yon calm, calm 
stars, overhead, knows when you shall meet 
again. 

Yet they talk calmly after this, each con- 
siderate for the other; for know, oh reader, 
that there are moments when love is entirely 
unselfish—rare moments, but divine ones. 

“ Are you against me too, Ruth?” 

“ Jasper!” 

Nestle closely, he did not mean it, little one. 
That clasping arm tells thee he did not mean it. 

“Nor my father, Jasper. You do not know 
how he suffers, for us, and with us. Last night 
he thought I was asleep, and bent over me, and 
kissed me softly, and so sadly and sympatheti- 
cally, that it gave me new strength. And I 
heard him say to himself, as he turned away: 
‘Poor children, must you too be tried in the 
fire that hath made your parents’ hearts so des- 
olate?’ No, no, Jasper, he loves you; but you 
know his pride, and the note from your mother 
was cruelly bitter and insinuating. Oh, oh,” 
cried she, in a sudden agony, “oh Jasper, are 
you going away?” 

“Yes, Ruth, until my poor mother awakens 
I must go away.” Infinitely compassionate 
was his clasping arm, but Ruth heeded it not. 
Flinging herself upon him, she cried, in a wild 
passion of love: 

“To leave me desolate! You shall not; oh 

ou must not. You are my hfe, my soul, and 
shall die if you leave me—die if Jasper leaves 
me.” 

The warm blood flushed to his very brow, as 
these accents, so loving, so despairing, so full of 
hints of what he was losing, came upon his ears. 
He caught her to his heart in a wild embrace, 
and tremblingly murmured, tremblingly, yet 
with mad passion : ‘ 

“Go with me, Ruth; go with me, and live. Be 
mine, mine only, forever. Our love is too holy 
to wait upon the beck of others. They onl 
sin who would thwart us. Come with eo 
live, my life, my love, my wife. Ob Ruth, 
come, come!” 

Passion was at its climax now. With flushed 
face, and panting breath, and wildly throbbing 
heart, he held her there to his breast, held her 
in a fierce embrace. For @ moment she yield- 
ed to the wild passion that filled his veins, but 
then she gently tried to release herself; and 
when he would still have detained her there at 
his heart, she murmured, in a tone of slight re- 
proach— 

“ Jas rl! ” ‘ 

The word called him to himself, and he re- 
sumed his seat beside her, holding her hand in 


is. 
“ Jasper,” said she, softly, “ we must not for- 
get our duty. We must not expose ourselves to 

e curses of our parents. They would weigh 
us down eternally.” { 

He did not reply for a minute, but sat mute, 
bowing his head. Then he looked up again, 
and said, calmly— : 

“ You are right, Ruth, always right. There 
is no help for it. I must go. We have not 
onyehing ut hope to live on.” ‘ 

estle closely to thy mate, poor stricken 
dove ; he is pluming his wings for a long flight, 








* Our author will be ironical, occasionally. 


and ere he returns the archer may smite him 
sore, 

“ Oh, Jasper, it is hard to lose you. When” — 

(Poor youth, she needs your arm now.) 

‘I go to-night, poor Ruth, this very night.” 

1 woe, can she appreciate those words, 
those deadening words? Does she feel that she 
is to lose him—her pride, her joy, her beautiful 
one—now, and perhaps forever? Does she feel 
the meaning of all this ? 

Nestle closely, it is but a little while longer. 

“ And where?” 

“I know not, love. Somewhere, to some 
place in which I can go through a probation, 
make a fortune to lay at your feet when the bet- 
ter a come.” 

“The better days! Oh, Jasper!” 

“ Do you believe in omens, Ruth?” asked he, 
abstractedly. 

“I don’t know, Jasper. I have a hope that 
makes me oe faith in any omen that is propi- 
tious, and disregard every one that is adverse.” 

How true to moral physiology were these 
words of poor unconscious Ruth. The glow of 
healthy hope, and the sickly pallor of despair, 
equally color our fangies—the one in rose, the 
other in jaundice—and equally do they furnish 
the light in which we interpret them. " The ora- 
cle is translated to our wish, and, like Crossus, 
we ae the ponmnilty of only such a sense as 
accords with our Ses, consult- 
ing auguries a8 to hie nesta eee reasoning 
away all the adverse features of the responses, 
is but a type of man’s eternally hopeful nature, 
and of the universality of that “looking for- 
ward,” expectant of better things, which alone 
keeps the knife from our throats. 

“The future is not all dark, Ruth. I have 
hopes, and here, at our old trysting-place, dear 
old love-spot, I give you a symbol of my faith, 
which, absent, 1 shall remember, which, pres- 
ent, you shall take strength from seeing. On 
the bark of our tree, Ruth, I carve something that 
will endure after 1 am gone; and it shall be a 
token to us both, of eternal constancy and eter- 
nal hope.” 

And Ruth leaned on his shoulder in a fond 
way, while, in the beginning moonlight, he busi- 
ly chipped out the beech bark, and carved out 
his emblem, his talisman. 

“Ruth,” said he, suddenly, pausing in his 
work, “ Let us die here together, and then they 
cannot part us, but will bury us together in one 
grave. Then, with one brief blow, one little 
sharp pain, we will be victors over all.” He 
held up the sharp knife, and its blade gleamed 
in the moonlight. “Here,” said he, touching 
her white ea “one little thrust here at this 
deep life-channel, one for myself, and our blood 
will mingle as our dying sighs shall.” 

It was the flush of a wild despair that impelled 
him. Again he spoke, this time passionately, 
for the thought of death had brought in its train 
intense longing to die thus: 

“Oh, Ruth, die with me! When I am gone 
away, they will marry you to some one else, and 
I shall come back to find my heart’s love gone 
and naught left me to cherish save despair and 
dark murderous thoughts. Let us die, Ruth, it 
is not hard to die in the arms of those we 
love!” 

There are moments in all our lives when we 
are able to live the passions of the Mantuan 
loyers, and to realize in our own bosoms the 
fury and despair of Romeo and Juliet. Then 
the mad mise en scene seems no longer mad, and 
the honeyed phrases no longer cloy upon our 
senses. We can slay our Tybalts then, and our 
County Parises, and break into the tombs, and 
drink the draught, with head upon our dead 
love’s bosom. At other times, and luckily, and 
to some men always, (unluckily for them,) the 
whole affair seems but a blending and pot-pour- 
ri of Guava Jelly and blue-lights. Romeo 
whines. Juliet is a lighto’ love: Nurse and 
Friar, bawd and “ Sir Pandarus of Troy ;” Capu- 
let and Montague, two hectoring knaves, as quar- 
relsome and inefficient as New York aldermen, 
and the only real characters, that rough bully, 
Tybalt, and that lickerish fellow of fine fancies, 
the Bon Gualtier, Mercutio. 

Ruth’s womanly faith rebuked Jasper’s im- 
patient despair. Putting one arm about his neck 
with the other she pointed to the half-finished 


teken-on-the-tree,maying, mildly: _ 

“Do you already-forget the teliem an, Jasper? 
Let us not think of dying, dear heart, but of 
living .in hope of the future. The day will come, 
Jasper, if we are true to ourselves, when our 
faith shall receive its reward. I promise you 
this, Jasper, I will never be bride if not yours. 
No other arms shall clasp me. I am yours, 
yours only, yours forever.” 

Jasper bowed his head, subdued by her im- 
pressive manner. A little while they calmly 
talked, cheering each other, until the carving 
upon the tree was finished; and then, hand in 
hand, they returned to the cottage. Jasper 
gave her hand one silent grasp as he released 
her, and then stepping up to her father, he said: 

“ Mr. Congreve, I weil shake your hand be- 
fore 1 bid you farewell. I owe you much grati- 
tude for many kindnesses, and I am going away 
for a long time, pechere forever.” 

His generous frankness conquered. 

“Jasper,” said Mr. Congreve, as he rose and 
took the proffered hand heartily in his, “I am 
very sorry for you, my lad, for I love you as I 
do my own child. I have had hopes, Jasper,” 
continued he, and his voice faltered, “ that this 
nance f between you and my child would have 
resulted in blotting out a very dark and melan- 
choly past—perhaps in reconciling those who 
were once very close and dear friends. But I 
did not measure things by their proper stand- 
ard, and I am punished by finding how wrong 
I was. It is too late to prevent that, but I can 
arrest——but I grieve you. I will say no mo 
only that it is absolute y necessary you shoul 
see Ruth no more, and that there should be 
nothing between you, until—until there is a 
change. I will give you a gift before you go, 
my boy; it is a precious one, this: Be ever 
the master of your pride, not its victim. ' Fare- 
well, and God bless you.” i 

Again Jasper turned towards Ruth. Her 
eyes gleamed with the radiance of that bright 
faith so completely her own. Her face told of 
a resolute recognition of the need to be calm, 
in order to spare him pain. 

Thus their parting was quiet. A grasp of 
the hand, a lon look into each other's eye, a 
murmured, denen word on the lips of Goch. 

“ Yours, ever, only.” 

And Jasper hurried away, nor turned his head 
to look back upon his losses, but walked on, 
through the night. 

And Ruth went out again, and stood gazing 
at the token graven upon the bark of the tryst- 
ing tree. 

t was a symbol, this graven something. 

For the knife of Jasper had fashioned deep 
in the bark the shape of an anchor. 

And the Anchor is the emblem of Hope. 





In its attempt to identify Mr. Letcher with 
the Tenth Legion, the Examiner finds no better 
success. The assertion that Mr. Letcher’s 
“voice” has “ cheered that faithful Democracy 
(of the Tenth Legion) in the dark hour of bat- 
tle,” “ for a quavter of a century,” is particular- 
ly unfortunate. The darkest hour of battle 
which has yet demanded the devoted efficiency 
of the Tenth Legion, when the Wilmot proviso, 
the abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and even the abolition of the slave trade 
between the States, formed the watchword of a 
formidable part of the Op sition party, occur- 
red in 1847, and found ae Letcher not onl 
endorsing tay per sentiments 4 the Ruff- 
ner pamphlet, but battling against Democ- 
racy of the Tenth Legion by an endeavor to elect 
a Whig Emancipationist candidate to a seat in 
the General Assembly.— Richmond Enquirer. 





_ A pile-driving hammer, weighing 1,750 
pounds, broke loose and fell twelve feet, hitting 
the head of Mr. Jackson, a contractor on the 
Charleston and Savannah railroad, without 
——— For a region of country where 
“sore heads” so much abound, the remarkable 
solidity of this man’s skull naturally raises a 
question of the truth of the story. 





“ They are the noblest benefits, and sink 
Deepest in man; of which, where he doth think, 





‘MISCELLANEOUS, 


We say habitually of the writer of a poem, of 
the author of a play, of the exhibitor of fire- 
works, of the superintendent of any public ex- 
hibition whatsoever, that he has shown great 
poverty of invention, that there was no variety 
in his entertainment. The same of a General 
when he bungles a campaign ; he has no varie- 
ty of resources; he acts upon a stereotyped 
plan; he has no conception oe to meet an un- 
expected combination. In all things, a man’s 
variety is the measure of his wealth ; and varie- 
ty well used will be the measure of his power. 

here is nothing that the world in general so 
well understands as this. From a good dinner 
toa good sermon; from the last old English 
fashion revived to the last new French fashion 
imported, the effective power of almost every- 
thing that delights and entertains the world de- 
pends on variety.—T7. S. Blackie. 


In some persons, we may observe a profusion 
of feeling, which, if left to its own operation, 
will expend itself on a multiplicity of trivial or 
vexatious objects. The remedy is to have some 
elevated pursuit or passion, which shall absorb 
the feelings. Excess of sensibility will not then 
waste itself on trifles, and concentration of feel- 
ing on a specific object may tend to facilitate 
its attainment.— Clulow. snsdoigi 

From Bartoli’s pictures, Raphael took many 
notions of national costume, and perhaps some 
other particulars ; for it is characteristic of great 
minds to derive advantages even from examples 
not above mediocrity.—Lanzi. 


I have seen such sin in the church, that I 
have been often brought by it to a sickly state 
of mind. But when I have turned to the world, 
I have seen sin working there in such measures 
and forms that I have turned back again to the 
church with more wisdom of mind and more af- 
fection to it. I see sin, however, nowhere put 
on such an odious appearance as in the church. 
In such states of mind, { turn to two portraits 
in my study—John Bradford and Archbishop 
Leighton. These never fail to speak forcibly 
to my heart; that, in the midst of all, there is 

ure retigion, and to tell me where that religion 
is.— Cecil. 


A Greek poet implies that the height of bliss 
is the sudden relief of pain; there is a nobler 
bliss still—the rapture of the conscience at the 
sudden release from a guilty thought— Bulwer 
Lytten. 


Childhood was originally, and is still, de- 
signed to be the era and the instrument of spir- 
itual nurture.—Mercein. 


Try for a day, I beseech you, to preserve 
“hare vgl in an easy and cheerful frame of mind. 


of passion, the sun-worshipper of clear self-pos- 
session, and compare the day in which you have 


rooted out the weed of dissatisfaction with that 


on which you have allowed it to grow up, and 
you will find your heart open tg every good mo- 
tive, your life strengthened, and your breast 


fate ; truly, you will wonder at your own im- 
provement.—Jean Paul Richter. 


cent work on Burmah, gives the following as an 
illustration of the native literature : 


oldex time, during the era of Thoo-moyd-ha, a 


potter conceived an evil design against a wash- 
erman, who lived with considerable ostentation, 
and, being unable to bear the sight of the wealth 
which the latter had acquired by washing 
clothes, he determined to come to an open rup- 
With this view, he went to the 
King and said, “ Your Majesty’s royal elephant 
is black, but, if you were to order the washer- 
man to wash it white, would you not become 


ture with him. 


lord of the white elephant ?” 


King, on hearing the representation of the pot 
tet, Dok it for granted ft wassincere, and, be 


with soap and water, and then rub it well. 


be made white.” 

The King, considering that it was the potter’s 
business, and not a washerman’s, to make pots, 
called for the potter, and said to him, “ Heh, 
you potter, a pot is required to lather my ele- 
phant in; go and make one large enough for 
the purpose.” The potter, on receiving this 
order, collected together all his friends and re- 
lations; and after they had accumulated a vast 
quantity of clay, he made a pot big enough to 
hold the elephant, which on completion he laid 
before the King, who delivered it over to the 
washerman. @ washerman put in soap and 
water, but as soon as the elephant placed his 
foot upon it, it broke in pieces. After this, the 
potter made many others, but they were either 
too thick, so that the water could not be made 
to ‘boil in them, or too thin, so that the first 
pressure of the elephant’s foot smashed them to 
pieces. In this manner, being constantly em- 
ployed, he was unable to attend to his business, 
and so he was utterly ruined. Therefore such 
as aim at the destruction of others will find that 
their weapons will fail to reach those whom 
they intended, and will only recoil upon their 
own heads. Although a person be ever so poor, 
he ought not to design evil against others. 
“Men who are guilty of treacherous actions 
should be avoided.” 


Tue Capacities oF ANIMALS AND Man.— 
At the late meeting of the British Association, 
held at Leeds, September 25th, the Secretary 
(Mr. C. G. yr haslponse) yond a highly interest- 
ing paper by Richard Fowler, M. D., of Salis- 
bury, “On the Sensational, Emotional, Intellect- 
ual, and Instinctive Capacities of the Lower 
Animals, compared with those of Man.” The 
author submitted that the Deity had formed all 
animals, both mentally and corporeally, on one 
type. All had like sensation. All vertebrated 
animals had like conceptions of persons and of 
places ; the constituents of memory, like the re- 
transmissions from conceptions to adjusting mus- 
cles of the functions of actions, as might be ob- 
served by the barking of dogs and their efforts 
to run in their sleep. They had like memory 
of persons and things, like powers of comparing 
those with their conceptions afier long absence, 
and like volition for the gratificatian of their ap- 
petites. But they had not, as man had, such 
preception of objects and their relations as en- 
abled them to form new combinations, and thus 
to be the source, by a sort of creative power, 
of new ideas. There was no instance of a phys: 
ical force having been used instrumentally by 
any of the lower animals. No monkeys, however 
often they might have seen a fire lighted and 
been comforted by its warmth, had ever been 
known to light a fire.. They appeared to have 
like conceptions of objects, but not of their qual- 
ities or relations to each other. The instinctive 
functions seemed to be actuated by the forces 
of mind and vitality, by Flt and limit- 
ed structures, with adjustable muscles analogous 
to the different organs of sense; and this in- 
stinctive apparatus, with like ana. ogy to the or- 
ans of sense, had affinity for the objects. The 
Ciies animals had one decided advantage over 
man in an uneducated state—their comfort was 
not disturbed by false notions of actigico. Man 
was the highest being to whom the hts of 
animals were directed, and their attachment 
to him appeared quite as strong 2s those of men 
to each other. Animals had _— attachments 
to home, and the mostalgia w: ich a continued 
absence inflicts was perhaps as painful as any 
that men suffer. ‘ 
Evils were common hoth to men and animals. 
The greater part of the evils inflicted on men 
proceeded from their own misconduct. But 
there were other evils evidently intended to im- 
] us to cultivate our intellect and our talents 








The memory del'ghts him more. from whom, 
Than what he hath received ! "»—Ben Jonson. 


y searching for the means to remove them. 


e Wat for one day, instead of a fire-worshipper 


armed with a panoply against every trick of 


A Burmayw Story.—Mr. Winter, in his ro- 


“ The Potier and the Washerman.’—In the 


This speech was not made from any zeal for 
the King’s advantage, but because he thought 
that ifthe order was given to the washerman 
according to his suggestion, and the elephant 
should not turn white after all, the fortune of 
the washerman would come to an end. The 


ing deficient in wisdom, he, without considera- 
ition, sent for the washerman, and ordered him 
to wash the royal elephant white. The wash- 
erman, seeing through the potter’s design, re- 

lied, “Our art requires that, in order to 

leach cloth, we should first put it in a boiler 
In 
this manner only can your Majesty’s elephant 


Thus the scurvy was an evil, and our search 
had removed it by lemon juice; malaria was 
removable by ventilation and drainage; dis- 
tance of time and space science had removed 
by our railways and telegraphs ; the dangers of 
navigation had been reduced by harbors of 
refuge, recent observation of currents, and the 
rotations of storms; small pox had been antag- 
onized by vaceination; pain by chloroform ; 
famine, the herald of ae had been pre- 
vented by agricultural improvements. Might it 
not be hoped that the mind would be equally 
successful in diminishing the remainder of our 
evils ? 
Ignorance was perhaps ou> greatest evil, the 
source of so many others; crime the greatest 
of all, by the misery which it inflicted. But 
how, as to the evils to which animals were lia- 
ble, without the mental means of subverting 
them? To man this life might perhaps be con- 
sidered as a school of conduct, in which evils 
were our schoolmasters, to urge us to “seek 
that we may find;” to “knock, that it may be 
opened unto us.” Even our mental evils. were 
lessons, when they were antagonized by thoughts 
and actions that tended to the comfort of others, 
or the progressive advancement of our own 
minds. Was not that proof of the benevolence 
of the moral law by which we were governed ? 
But animals had no such resource. Was not 
an ae which should induce man to 
act toward them as the Governor of the universe 
deals with man? [Applause.] 
[The author of the above paper, a venerable 
personage, who, the President stated, was con- 
siderably more than 90 years of age, and the 
oldest member of the Association, was present 
during the reading, and attracted much respect- 
ful notice. | 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN CHINA. 


A Severe Review of Commissioner Reed. 
From the London Times, Oct. 20. 


We have from time to time copied from the 
American newspapers their reflex of the public 
opinion of the United States upon the recent 
treaties with China. It is not a favorite 
subject with our cousins, for it is one upon 
which they cannot possibly persuade themselves 
that their Government has played a manly 
part; but we are pleased to see that the nation, 
and especially the mercantile community, see 
cause tor much quiet joy in the advantages 
that have been obtained. It is not our custom 
here in England to crow very long and very 
loudly over successes won, or, after the event 
is over, or to indulge in invidious comparisons 
between our own exploits and those of other 
nations. Wecan remember without vaunting, 
and trust to history to write our annals true. 
In the observations we are about to make, 
therefore, we have no intention of wounding 
the national vanity of American citizens, or of 
doing more than to appeal to their own com- 
mon sense and to their own patriotism, how far 
they themselves have been served in the recent 
negotiations. 
‘rom the commencement of the rupture with 
the Chinese authorities, the position of America 
has been one of complete security. Her inter- 
ests did not rest, as they did previously to the 
treaty of 1842, upon a mere confidence, how- 
ever well grounded, that England would con- 
tinue to pursue a generous policy, and would 
hold open for the world the door which she had 
forced open by her own power. The United 
States had a direct stipulation with the Chinese 
Government, that they should participate in any 
privileges that might thereafter be granted to 
any other Power. It was quite open to them, 
therefore, to look on from a distance, and to 
quietly take possession of a common interest in 
any concessions that Lugland might obtain. 
Perhaps it had been a wiser course, it certain- 
y would have been a less expensive course, had 
she contented herself with this attitude. She, 
however, thought otherwise. Mr. Reed was dis- 
patched to China as the Plenipotentiary of this 
first-rate Power. The pacific character of his 
mission was shown by his being sent out in a 
ship which was more powerless than any com- 
mon opium clipper for any purpose of coercion. 
Before leaving the shores of his native country, 
| Mr. Reed was feted by the commercial commu- 
_\aity. He boasted that he was not a profes- 
sional diplomatisi, but a man of plain mother 
wit; he renounced all crooked proceedings and 
secret intrigues, and promised to act, as in fact 
all first-rate diplomatists do act, with candor 
and resolution. In time Mr. Reed arrived in 
the Chinese waters. 

We pass over the first circumstances of his 
ambassadorial career. His secret overtures to 
Yeh were not perhaps very demonstrative of 
his candor, and the resignation with which he 
submitted to the snubbing administered to him 
by Yeh was not very creditable to his resolution. 
Such as it was, however, it was a diplomatic 
failure. It was the essay of a tyro in the lower 
walks and by-paths of diplomacy. It was like 
the rude attempt of a countryman to imitate the 
tricks of a juggler. Had he stuck to his honest 
common sense, he might have held his own; 
but his clumsy attempts at sleight-of-hand only 
made the old professional jug smile at his 
imitations and his failures. But Canton fell, 
and the scene of action was moved to the Pei- 
ho. Thither Mr. Reed followed, and by the 
aid and under the protection of the English and 
French guns he was enabled to proceed up the 
river. edo not ask what might have been 
expected of him there, as the representative of 
a close ally and kinsman Power; we ask only 
what he might be expected to do as the agent 
of his own countrymen. We had a right to 
speculate that the man who was sent out ¢ the 
American par to watch this important busi- 
ness should look closely after American inter- 
ests. We knew, that next to ourselves the 
Americans are interested in commerce with 
China. Looking a little ahead, and having re- 
gard to her increasing population, her growth 
of cotton, and her consumption of tea and silk, 
it is scarcely too much to say that the Ameri- 
can people are even more vitally interested in 
opening up this great region to the industry 
and the wants of the Anglo-Saxon race than 
even we home-bred English are. The interests 
of the two nations were inseparable. We both 
had the “ favored-nation clause,” and therefore 
the utmost that either got must be shared by 
the other. It might have been imagined that a 
man of common sense and “ mother wit” would 
have taken a plain business view of the ques- 
tion, and would have been content to give the 
moral weight of his country’s influence to the 
cause of civilization. To the astonishment 
even of the Russian, who had not hoped for so 
fond a dupe, the American Minister was found 
to be America’s most intractable enemy. 
Whether he had some private crotchets of his 
own, or whether he thought—a common error 
with smatterers—that the ways of a diplomatist 
must necessarily be tortuous, he was always on 
the side of the Chinaman, and always against 
his own covntrymen. He once, we are to d, in 
no confidential or diplomatic conversation, was 
told by an English official that his sentiments 
were more Chinese than those of the Mandarins, 
and that he would be better placed at the Court 
of Pekin than as Minister for a civilized State ; 
and his answer was an avowal that he thought 
very much as the Chinese thought upon many 
of the subjects under discussion. Meanwhile, 
when the English and French were demanding 
natural rights for all mankind, Mr. Reed beg- 
ved a treaty for himself and his nation. That 
treaty is now before us. It consists of thirty 
articles, and is the exact measure of what 
America would have obtained if, even with the 
advantage of the English and French guns, 
her interests had been left to the management 
of her own representative. ; 
The first article of this document provides 
that, “If any other nation shall act unjustly or 
oppressively, the United States will exert their 
good offices, on beiug informed of the case, to 
bring about an amicable arrangement of the 
question ;” not a very substantial stipulation, 
and only remarkable as a commentary upon 
Mr. Reed’s declared desire to avoid entan, ling 
alliances. The fifth article confers on the Uni- 
ted States the right to send a Minister to Pekin, 
but under condition that he is not to stop there, 
or to have more than twenty persons with him, 
or to come into the Pei-ho in a ship of war, or 
to stay when his business is done, or to come 
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without having business todo. The fourteenth 
article opens to American commerce the new 
ports of Swatow and Tai-wan, both of which 
were already in undisturbed exercise of foreign 
commerce. But this most unnecessary article, 
as we read the treaty, is clogged with the pro- 
vision that any subject of the United States 
en aging in contraband trade shall be dealt 
with by the Chinese local authorities, without 
rotection from the Government of the United 
tates. When it is remembered that Mr. Reed 
was most careful to use terms which should 
include the importation of opium—in order, as 
it was suggested, to spite the British for their 
crusade against Slavery—and as all the emi- 
nent American houses in Hong-Kong deal in 
that drug, it may be imagined what the treaty 
rights of an American citizen would have been 
in China under this treaty. This is the whole 
of the document, so far as any new concessions 
are concerned. There is no provision for free 
transit through the country, no new ports, no 
provision for an amended tariff, nothing that 
could be of the least value to any class of mer- 
chants wishing to export from the harbors of 
America, or to import from the inner waters or 
the northern sea-coast of China. Having con- 
cluded this famous piece of diplomacy, Mr. 
Reed was not contented with his achievement. 
He was not satisfied to have made this wretched 
bargain for his country ; he was most desirous 
that Lord Elgin should not make a better bar- 
gain for her and for civilization in general. The 
Chinese Commissioners had agreed by letter to 
all the English and French demands, the treaty 
had been drafted, and the hour had been named 
for the signature, when suddenly Mr. Reed and 
Count Putiatine sought solemn audience of 
Baron Gros, and represented to him that it was 
the height of oppression to insist upon any 
resident Embassy at Pekin ; that the free trans- 
it through the country was a most useless and 
offensive demand ; and that the additional ports 
could never be agreed to. 

We are told that these remonstrances were 
pressed so strongly upon Baron Gros, that he, 
who had no special interest in the commercial 
stipulations, would have given up the points, had 
he not been influenced bya loyal regard for the 
unity of the counsels of ‘England and France. 
We are further told that the two remonstrant 
Powers even forged or believed the fable that 
the Emperor of China had sent down an edict 
positively forbidding the Mandarians to concede 
these points. For some hours, the whole of the 
substantial benefits of this treaty were in peril— 
we are stating nothing which was not well known 
throughout the whole expedition—and the Amer- 
icans Were insanely rejoicing at the apparent 
suecess of an intrigue that could be beneficial 
only to the Chinese and the Russians, would be 
indifferent to the French, but would be vitally 
injurious to the English and to the Americans. 
By great ability and by great firmness the 
threatened danger was avoided. Prompt coun- 
sel was taken, a counter-mine was sprung, and 
again the clumsy player.was checked by a fool’s- 
mate. but, as we understand, some privileges 
were given up which would have been very 
useful to the merchants of both countries—not 
because they would not have been conceded, 
and justly conceded, nor because the reason- 
ably hostile influence of Russia was feared, but 
because it would not have been safe to dally 
longer with the opposition of Russia, while Rus- 
sia could count upon the insensate assistance of 
America. 

This is as much of the story of the treaty 
of Tien-tsin as may be publicly known and 
publicly stated. The facts are freely talked 
of, and we believe there is no doubt of 
their correctness. We think they ought also 
to be known in America. This is not a ques- 
tion between the two countries. We are quite 
sure. that the American —_ are as anxious 
to carry their drills up the Yang-tse and to ex- 
change them for low-priced teas and silks, as the 
merchants of London can be, and that the 
would have been quite as indignant if the result 
of recent events had been no better than Mr. 
Reed’s silly treaty, as we in England should have 
been. It is only fair to let them know how 
badly they have been served in this matter, and 
how unreasonably the moral influence of their 
country has been used against us and against 
themselves. Throughout the whole of this latter 
scene, no diplomatist ever made a weaker figure 
than that made by the American representative ; 
he has not only caused us both much peril, but 
he has done us both some harm; he has been 
in all things the tool of the Russian, whose op- 
position was sensible enough, and to be ssqunel ; 
and he has succeeded only in fixing upon the 
Chinese mind an indelible conviction “that 
American man only number two class English- 
man.” 





Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. 


Beirut, Sept. 28, 1858. 
The thirst for blood is still showing itself in 
this part of the country, and the revengeful na- 
ture of the Druses who inhabitant Mount Leb- 
anon may be illustrated by an account of a 
horrible tragedy which occurred last week at 
the village of Tazanich, a few miles from Bei- 
rut. It was a ease of blood, and in such cases 
the revenge of a Druse has never been known 
to sleep unappeased. 
About eighteen years ago, a Christian killed 
a Druse in a quarrel, and succeeded in making 
chis escape from the fury of the friends of the 
deceased—during which time two members of 
his family had been killed by the Druses, in 
revenge for the death of their friend ; and, after 
wandering about for many years, he finally ven- 
tured to return to his home. It was supposed 
that, as blood had been taken for blood, the 
feud was at an end ; but, on one beautiful even- 
ing, while the Christian was in the midst of his 
family, and while entertaining a neighbor who 
had called to spend a social hour, a band of 24 
Druses entered the house, and, after seizing the 
Christiang, began to torture them in the most 
excruciating manner, cutting off their ears, 
noses, fingers, and feet, before striking the fatal 
blow. The Christian, his family, and guest, 
were all brutally slaughtered, and the murder- 
ers, having finished their bloody work, returned 
home, well satisfied with what they had accom- 
plished. The families of the murdered Chris- 


tians immediately assembled, to the number of 


two hundred, and, after much heated discus- 
sion, determined to wait a short time, to see 
whether the Turkish Government would re- 
venge their wrongs, and, if not, then to arise 
and exterminate the families of the murderers, 
which number about forty. 


_——-——— 


Mr. Walsh, writing from Paris to the Journal 


of Commerce, under date of the 14th ultimo, 


says: 

U The British Government is fortifying all 
the exposed coasts of the United Kingdom; 
that of France has just launched at Cherbourg 
a cuirassed (iron-sided) frigate, and has others on 
the stocks. The Trteste Gazette announces that, 
by order of the Emperor of Austria, the effect- 
ive of the Imperial fleet is to be three ships of 


the line of from 100 to 120 guns, with machiner 
of 1,000 horse power ; twelve frigates, of whic 


six are to carry 60 guns; three of the second 
class, of 50 guns ; three of the third class, of 
31 guns; six corvettes of the largest class ; two 
sailing frigates, and two corvettes with pro- 
that may be 
gun-boats, &c. 
‘All the Governments that have 'sea-coast and 
ports are engaged in rendering themselves 
rare at 

The British press calculates that 
in another year France will possess forty screw 
It deserves to be remarked 
neral increase of land 
and sea armaments, all the Powers profess the 
strongest desire and firm intention of durable 
peace ; and we may believe them, They are 
not less earnest in promoting internal improve- 
mer- 
ican speech, the term decrepid is applied to Eu- 
This strikes me as an utter mistake. 
Europe is cei | wonderfully in social en- 
orces, the mechanic arts, 

nd discoveries of the 
century, the improvement of laws and institu- 


pellers; two transport ape 
armed in time of war; eight 


naval. 


A Russian squadron is 
Toulon. 


line-of-battle ships. 
that, while there is a 


ments of every description. In a recent 
rope. 


ergies, intellectual 
the application of the 


tions. 
a 


M. De Tchihacheff writes from Asia Minor 
respecting the-alum district of Chabhana-Kara- 
hissar, which, he says, might be worked to ad- 


vantage, were it not for the illiberality of th 
local authorities, who exact a large duty 
the Americans engaged in that business. 


company. 





The Burns club of the city of New York are 
making extensive preparations for the celebra- 


tion of the coming one hundredth annniverra: 


of the birthday of the t All kind 
associations are invited to Sid gant The occa- 
sion will be celebrated by a festival dinner at 


the Astor House. 


from 
Not- 
withstanding the primitive methods practiced in 
. the extraction of alum, the profits amount to be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent., and might be much 
larger in the hands of an intelligent European 
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To Apvgrtisers.—Business men will find it greatly to 
their advantage to advertise in the Era. 

Messrs. Pettingill & Co, 8. B. Nilea, and Joy, Coe, & 
Co., are our authorized advertising agents for Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. ’ 


———e a * 
The following gentlemen are aceredited ts for the 
Era: G. W. Light, Boston, Mass.; J. A. I Salem, 
Mass. ; Thomas Wheeler, Cincinnati, Ohio ; L. T. Park, 
Mount Union, Ohio. 
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RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 


The time for renewing has come. Bills are 
nOW going out to subscribers in every number. 
Do not lose sight of them, or lay them aside, 
where you will forget them. 

In your paper this week, look out for an Era 
extra: read it, and then act. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND ITS 
PERILS. 


In political as well as social life, liberality 
of sentiment and civility of speech are virtues 
not to be neglected. The spirit of Party should 
never prevent the cordial recognition of what- 
soever is praiseworthy or honorable in a politi- 
cal opponent ; but, if the differences between 
us be still fundamental, our generosity ought 
to be guarded—it becomes important, while 
yielding him due honor, to ktep distinctly in 
view what we regard as wrong in his principles 
and his position, lest our indiscriminating 
praise invest him with an influence, that may 
be used against the Truth we deem vital. 

This considerate policy was not always ob 
served by Republican journals or Republican 
Washington correspondents during the last 
session of Congress. It is clearly understood 
that the chief instrument by which the Pro-Sla- 
very scheme of the Administration in relation 
to Kansas was defeated wa$ the Republican 
Party. Gladly did it avail itself of the services 
of such men as Senators Douglas, Bell, and 
Crittenden, Representatives Harris, Marshall, 
| and Winter Davis—but, where would these gen- 
tlemen have stood, what would have been their 
action, had not the Republican organization 
confronted the Administration in solid pha 
lanx? And, yet, from day to day the busy 
Telegraph electrified the North with thrilling 
accounts of their words and deeds, as if they 
were the great champions of Truth and Right; 
and Republican journals followed up with un- 
guarded editorials, ascribing to them a sympa- 
thy with the cause of Freedom, affinities with 
Republican Principles they never professed. 
The tendency of this injudicious course was to 
depreciate the Republican Party, and to sug- 
gest ideas of an undefined Opposition, without 
any declared opinions on the Slavery Issue, un- 
der the leadership of the new heroes. 

Our readers will acquit us of any error in 

this respect. The position of Mr. Douglas on 

the Lecompton Question was one which his 

consistency, his self-respect, and the law of 
self-preservation, required him to take. He had 

abrogated the Missousi Compromise for the 

purpose, he declared, of securing to the People 

of all the Territories of the Union the right to 

govern themselves, to determine their own in- 

stitutions, to exclude or establish Slavery ; and 

he had reconciled the majority of his friends in 

Illinois to the measure, by urging upon them 

this consideration, and showing how.it would 

operate in favor of free institutions. But, 

the People of the United States had scen this 

Principle of Self-Government trampled ‘upon in 

Kansas; the Lecompton Constitution framed 

in contempt of the will of the great majority of 
the inhabitants; and the Administration public- 

ly pledged by all the means at its command to 

secure its recognition by Congress. Had Mr. 

Douglas, in such a crisis, sustained this policy, 

he would have proved himself to be without con- 

sistency, without ‘self-respect, a traitor to him- 

self and to his constituents,and a fool—for he 

never could have been returned as a Senator 
from the State of Illinois. 

Now, Mr. Douglas, like other Public men, 
would prefer to maintain consistency, for there 
is strength in it; self-respect, for there is pleas- 
ure in it; good faith, for there is honor in it; 
but he is not singular in this respect. Such a 
preference does not deserve special laudation— 
does not constitute a patent to nobility. In 
his position on the Lecompton Question, he did 
no more than simple honesty required at his 
hands—and in doing this, he best consulted his 
own interests as a political man. We do not 
blame any man for taking care of his own in- 
terests in a legitimate way—but, he is not a 
hero because he does so. Do we signalize a 
man as worthy of a place inthe Calendar be- 
cause he practices sobriety, takes exercise, and 
keeps his bowels open, for the sake of his 
health ? 

Mr. Douglas, having taken the position which 
consistency, pride, good faith, and self-preserva- 
tion, required, maintained it with firmness, 
boldness, aud ability. 

All this we concede freely and cordially. But, 








taking the Federal Government out of the 
hands of the Slave Power, and making it an 
agent within the sphere of its own jurisdiction 
fur the establishment of Liberty? He is not 
with them, but against them. He does not.rec- 
ognise the necessity of any such reformation. 
He regards Slavery and Freedom with equal in- 
difference—institutions to be settled by climatic 
laws. He believes, with James-Buchanan and 
Jefferson Davis, in the Cincinnati platform. He 
is a recognised leader of the Democratic Party, 
which we contend is the instrument used by the 
Slaveholding Caste for sectional, Pro-Slavery 
purposes, He would seek the acquisition of 
Cuba, and maintain at the same time its Sla- 
very. He-assents to the dogma of the majority 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, that Con- 
gress cannot prohibit Slavery in the Territories, 
and that slaves are regarded as property by the 
Federal Constitution. 

These are all fundamental points of difference 

between him and the Republican Party, and 
yet, Republican letter-writers and journalists, 
during the last session of Congress, overlooked 
them all, in their admiration of his antagonism 
to an infatuated Administration, which brought 
him into accidental co-operation with Republi- 
cans. 
We would not do injustice to Mr. Douglas, 
but his true position ought now to be kept 
steadily in view. He would not surrender or 
qualify it to gain Republican support; why 
should Republicans surrender or compromise 
their opinions to secure his alliance ? 

Similar views might be taken in relation to 
Senators Bell and Crittenden, and their special 
friends in the House. The Lecompton affair was 
believed by those gentlemen to be a base, an un- 
mitigated Fraud, and it was the measure of an 
Administration to which they were hostile. 
Their sense of honor was offended ; their regard 
for justice outraged ; they had the sagacity to 
sec that its tendency was to increase the agita- 
tion of a Question they disliked-to have discuss- 
ed; they had nothing to lose, something to 
gain, by defeating the. Administration. Gen- 
erous and interested motives combined to place 
them for a time in exceptional co-operation 
with Republicans and Douglas Democrats, but 
these motives had nothing to do with the Prin- 
ciples on which Republicans acted. They were 
commended for the plainness and severity with 
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does this give him any claim upon that body of 
voters who are organized for the purpose of 





measure. That was right. They were eulo- 
logized extravagantly for their extraordinary 
patriotism, nationality, liberality, courage. That 
was folly. The standard of public virtue must 
be low indeed where opposition to such an in- 
famy is thought.to entitle a man to an apothe- 
Osis. 

Those gentlemen acted very well—like sen- 
sible and patriotic men; but are good sense 
and patriotism political principles? Did Pro- 
tectionists in former days vote for sensible and 
patriotic Free Traders? Was it customary in 
former days for Democrats to rally under Whig 
leaders, because they happened to perform some 
generous deed? The world of politics has not 
hitherto been governed by the affections. 

Alas! while Representative Marshall in the 
House was opposing the Lecompton Bill, he 
was laboring to vindicate to his constituents his 
pre-eminent Pro-Slavery orthodoxy ; and Sena- 
tor Bell took care, while denouncing the vile 
thing, to magnify his loyalty to the Slave Inter- 
est of the South, for whose benefit that very 
thing was devised! Any of these gentlemen 

would have felt wounded, had he been claimed 

as harboring the slighest sympathy with Repub- 

licans or their Principles. Extravagantly as 

they were lauded, their courage was not equal 

to their conviction: They did not dare to vote 

for the rejection of what they knew to be a 

Fraud. The utmost they would consent to do 

was, to give the people of Kansas a chance to 

reject a Constitution which they themselves 

ought to have branded as an infamy. And when 

the Republican members, after having voted 

directly against the measure, seeing that it must 
pass, unless they would unite in the support of 
the Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, gave 

their votes reluctantly for that proposition, 

some of those very gentlemen disingenuously 
charged them with having surrendered their 

doctrine of the power of Congress over the Ter- 

ritories, and embraced the Principle of “ Popu- 

lar Sovereignty!” This was notoriously false : 

everybody knew that the case was exceptional— 

that it would be unfair to draw it into a prece- 

dent—that the Republicans voted fer the amend- 

ment, first, because it afforded the only chance 

for saving Kansas from Slavery, secondly, be- 

cause they knew that, were the Constitution 

submitted to the People of that Territory, it 

would inevitably be rejected ; and that they did 

not dream of conceding or qualifying a single 

principle on which they had been acting. 

But, the politicians, who regard politics as 

a struggle betweend the Jns and the Outs ; those 

who tremble with apprehension at what are 

styled sectional issues; those who still linger 

over the traditional glories of Democratic and 

Whig conflicts, and devoutly look for a resurrec- 

tion of old issues ; and those who think nothing 

of Principle, but everything of success, fancied 

that they saw in the Douglas feud, the Critten- 

den and Bell demonstration, the estimation 

placed by Republicans upon the services of those 

gentlemen, and the conduct of the Republican 

members in relation to the Crittenden amend- 

ment, grounds for expecting a general rally 

of all the Elements of the country disaffected to 

the Administration—a kind of a nondescript 

People’s Party. The Republican Party was to 

be ignored, but its adherents were to be 

gratified with tremendous resolutions of con- 

demnation against the Administration for its 

sectionalism and its Kansas policy. “ Pop- 

ular Sovereignty,” or the policy of allowing the 

People of a Territory to admit or reject Slavery 

for themselves, was to be endorsed, so as to sat- 

isfy Douglas and Forney on one side, Critten- 

den and Prentice on the other. National men 

of all sections were to be conciliated by the ex- 

clusion of sectional issues. Americanism was 

to be satisfied by pledges to maintain the purity 

of the elective franchise. The Tariff Interest 
was to be secured by declarations in favor of 
Home Industry. The timid, the conservative, 

the prejudiced, were to be propitiated by thrust- 

ing aside such veterans in the recent conflicts 

as Chase, Seward, and Hale, and giving promi- 

nence to Crittenden, Bell, and other “ National 

statesmen.” 

Early last spring, the movement was formally 
initiated in this city by circulars sent out all 
over the Union, by a well-known Old Whig, 

recently an American. Then followed the 

great meeting at Philadelphia, in June, and 

similar demonstrations in Delaware, profess- 

edly with a view to the inauguration of a 

People’s Party. An earnest call was made 

upon other States to do likewise. The Phila- 

delphia newspapers of a certain stamp abound- 
ed in discussions on “ Nationality,” the folly of 
sectional issues, the necessity of a grand rally, 
to save the country from the ruinous measures 
of Buchanan’s Administration. The New York 
Tribune gave countenance to the policy of the 
movement, and a strenuous effort was made to 
carry it out in New York State, by a union of 
the Republican and American Parties, on a 
mixed State ticket, with a Platform, from 
which it was seriously proposed to exclude any 
reference to Slavery, except a general indefi- 
nite expression of a sentiment in favor of its 
non-extension. Had the project succeeded, 
there would this day have been no Republican 
Party in that great State. The late election 
would have been without a definite meaning. 
The position of the members of Congress elect 
would have been involved in doubt. The cause 
of Freedom would have been betrayed; the 
foundation would have been laid for a Protec- 
tionist, Conservative, American, Compromise 
Party, which would finally have embraced Mil- 
lard Fillmore, and repudiated William H. Sew- 


The miserable scheme failed. The Repub- 
lican Convention reaffirmed the Principles of 
the Party, nominated a genuine ticket, the 
Party went into the canvass on its own Princi- 
ples, and the result shows that it commands a 
large majority of the voters of the State. 
To put the issues beyond all doubt, Mr. Seward 
took occasion, a short time before the election, 
to deliver two speeches, which were quickly re- 
published throughout the State, re-stating and 
re-enforcing, in bold and eloquent language, the 
Principles and purposes of the Republican 
Party. The demonstration was timely. It was 
an extinguisher on the scheme of a “ People’s 
Party.” Politicians in this District, who had 
studied the signs of the times in Philadelphia, 
and learned from the columns of the Tribune, 
by an unfortunate misinterpretation, to de- 
lude themselves with the idea that the struggle 
of 1860 was to be decided by an “ Opposi- 
tion Party,” on a platform silent as to the 
Slavery Issue, were taken all aback, and filled 
with forebodings of disaster. They had really 
supposed the Republican Party either dead or 
demoralized ! 

We take no pleasure in speaking of these 
things: but the men of principle in the Repub- 
lican party must be on their guard against the 
short-sighted, or sinister policy, that would 
lower its standard, surrender its principles, and 


the New York Tribune, not to impeach its de- 
votion to the Cause of Freedom ; far from it: 


efficiency of the organization. 








which they denounced the base Administration 


degrade its champions. We have referred to 


nor would we attribute to it a deliberate pur-. 
pose to demoralize the Republican Party: but 
its counsels from time to time have been caleu- 
lated, we fear, to incline its readers to coalitions 
and. compromises dangerous to the integrity and 


‘It is nonsense to talk of the formation of a 
People’s Party. It is bad in principle and pol- 
icy to think of slurring over or ignoring the 
only issue on which Parties are now divided in 
this country. It is folly to attempt to abate ong 
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jot or tittle of the declaration of sentiments 
made at Philadelphia in 1856, on the organiza 
tion of the Republican Party. By that Deela- 
ration it must stand or fall. Emasculate it, and 
there are men now sustaining it who would 
scout the organization, and trample it under 
foot—men enough to destroy its power—and 
they would do it, That Declaration is true, and 
let the Truth be maintained boldly and without 
equivocation, cost what it may. If you say the 
Party cannot succeed with it, we answer, just 
as positively, it cannot succeed without it. But, 
we say, it can succeed with it, for there is no 
Principle avowed therein which is not true, and 
adherence to which has not brought to it in- 
creasing strength. That Declaration commands 
the cordial assent of a large majority of the 
voters of the free States, and, if honestly and 
manfully appealed to, they will sustain it at the 
ballot-box, whatever purblind politicians may 
apprehend. The time for shams has gone by. 
Slavery has unmasked itself, and boldly de- 
mands universal recognition and supremacy. 
The Republican Party meets it as boldly, rejects 
the demand, and claims for Liberty universal 
recognition and supremacy. It is false that the 
People are not ripe for such an issue-—false that 
they are not up to the standard of the Republi- 
can Party. Has not that party for the last three 
years controlled the political power of nearly all 
the Free States, and is it not to-day stronger in 
all of them than it was in 1856? 
But, what avails all this, it is asked, so long 
as it shall be unable to take possession of the 
Federal Government? Nothing to the spoils- 
men, the camp-followers, whose hearts are set 
upon Federal patronage, but much every way 
in the cause of Freedom. A strong, honest 
minority, like the Republican Party, wielding 
the power of nearly all the Free States, must ex- 
ert a more decisive influence i favor of Liber- 
ty, although the Federal Government be in the 
hands of the Slave Democracy, than could be 
exerted by an accidental majority, blown up by 
a popular impulse, brought into power without 
principle, with no common object, and no bond 
of union, but a pledge to avoid distracting and 
sectional issues. Shall we never learn wisdom 
by the things that we have suffered? Such a 
majority made General Harrison President, 
John Tyler Vice President, John C. Calhoun 
Secretary of State, and it was while Tyler was 
acting President that the Texas plot was brought 
toa head. What good did your accidental ma- 
jority do then? Just such a majority gave us 
Taylor and Fillmore—and, under the Adminis- 
tration of the latter, the Fugitive Slave act was 
passed, and the Wilmot Proviso abandoned— 
and, so rapid was the process of demoralization, 
that that same” majority solemnly affirmed, at 
Baltimore, in 1852, that the Slavery Question 
should no more be agitated or discussed ! 
The politicians who now seek to disguise Re- 
publican victories, by styling them “ Opposition,” 
and propose a People’s Party, to comprehend all 
the opponents of the Administration, of whatso- 
ever complexion, ignoring or subordinating the 
Slavery issue, would repeat the experiments of 
1840 and 1848. That is their policy. Could 
they achieve success in such a way, the Feder- 
al Government might change hands, but it 
would not change principles. Slavery would 
still wield its power, whoever might be the 
beneficiaries of its trusts; and a-speedy reaction 
would soon restore to power the Democracy, 
with enlarged capacities for sectional atrocities. 
On the other hand, look at the open, honest 
battle fought by the Republicans in 1856. 
They met the Slave Democracy, face to face— 
met it upon the real issue—declared their prin- 
ciples and purposes explicitly—resorted to no 
evasion, no subterfuge, no compromise, no 
clap-trap. What was the result? They failed 
to obtain possession of the Federal Government, 
but they did not fail to save Kansas from Sla- 
very. They did not succeed in turning the 
the Slave Powe? out of the White House; but 
they did succeed in balking every scheme it 
was contriving for its aggrandizement. What 
has Slavery gained since 1856? Nothing. 
What would it not have gained, had not its 
auxiliaries in the Free States, on whom it relies 
for its conquests, been rendered to a great ex- 
tent powerless by the Republican Party ? 
But, is it never to have possession of the 
Federal Government? Yes—only, however, 
by adhering to its own Principles and its own 
Statesmen. There is no other way. It is now 
ascendant, by the force of those principles and 
the character of those men, in all the Free 
States, except New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and California ; in these States its growth 
is steady ; in Illinois, it even claims a majority 
of the popular vote. * 
In addition to the States we now control, we 
need only Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to 
carry the election in 1860, even without the 
help of Illinois, Indiana, and California, But, 
let the counsels of the timid and time-serving 
prevail—let the Republican Party be persuaded 
to lower its standard, to put aside its princi- 
ples, to permit itself to be absorbed by a Peo- 
ple’s Party, under the lead of “ National” men 
so-called, and to suffer its old standard-bear- 
ers to be stricken down, and how many of the 
States, now recognising it, would continue to 
acknowledge it ? You might gain Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, but you would lose New 
England, New York, and the West. Where, 
then, your chances for victory in 1860? 
Remember, Shams have died out. Hard 
Cider” and “ Log Cabin,” “ Buena Vista” and 
“Palo Alto,” cannot supply ammunition for 
another campaign. The discussions of the last 
ten years have educated the People ; they know 
that they have to deal with a real Question, in- 
volving fundamental Principles, affecting the 
destinies of the Union ; and they will pour con- 
tempt on the politicians who shall be so im- 
pertinent as to attempt to treat them like chil- 
dren, and make light of their deep convictions. 
We shall resume the subject in another 


number. 
— 


Tue American Treaty with Carna.—The 
reader will find, in another column, a highly in- 
teresting article upon this subject, from the Lon- 
don Times. Our Minister to China, it will be 
seen, is handled “ without gloves.” We profess 
to know nothing of the manner in which the ne- 
gotiation has been conducted, and we give the 
article for what it is worth. We are aware that 
the Administration, as the creature of the 
Slave Interest, is jealous of Slavery-hating Eng- 
land, and for that reason always ready to co- 
Operate with any despotic Power against it ; 
and since the slaveholders will have no direct 
interest in the China trade, it is not impossi- 
ble that the true interests of the country have 
been sacrificed, as alleged by the Times, from a 
splenetic hatred of a country which has abol- 
ished Slavery, and branded it as a crime. 

The sympathy of the late Administration and 
of the Slave Interest with Russia, on account 
of its serfdom, in its late conflict of arms with 
England and France, will be well remembered ; 
and although the Czar is preparing for the abo- 
lition of that relic of barbarism, his Government 
will remain an absolute despotism, and, for that 
reason, it will be less repulsive to the Slave Oli- 
garchy than the Government of a free people, 
like that of England. 





Persons in the secrets of the Administration 
declare that the President will recommend an 
increase of duties, or a change from ad valorem 
to specific duties. 


The Savannah Republican announces the re- 
ceipt in that city of a quarter of a million of 
specie. 








OURIOUS FACTS IN JOURNALISM, 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Richmond, in the State of Virginia, is a town 
of about forty thousand inhabitants, of all shades 
of color. In 1850, its population was only 
27,570, of which only 15,274 were white; and, 
supposing the present estimated number to be di- 
vided in similar proportions, the whites would 
fall below twenty-five thousand, Yet this small 
population supports five daily journals, if ‘no 
more, and four of them—viz: the Knquirer, the 
Whig, the Examiner, and the South+are among 
the most widely read and quoted newspapers in 
the whole Union, if we except those of New 
York. It is to be remembered that there is 
nothing ephemeral or spasmodic in the success 
of the Richmond press. The Enquirer has been 
in existence fifty-four years, the Whiy perhaps 
forty, the Hxaminer for several years, and the 
South, though of recent origin, is not behind 
the oldest in the mark it makes upon the poli- 
tics of the day. These newspapers are large 
and well printed, and keep up with the progress 
of the age by enlarging-their dimensions and 

improving their typography. 

Charleston has a white population not greater 
than that of Richmond, and is equally distin- 

guished for the ability and influence of its 

newspaper press. The whole country is famil- 
iar with the editorials of the Mercury, which are 
quoted by friends and foes for their oractlar 
significance. It is one of the oldest and best- 
established journals in the Union, and bids fair 
to out-last the “peculiar institution” itself, 

which at present supplies the pabulum on which 

it subsists. 

New Orleans is likewise distinguished, like 

Richmond and Charleston, for an undue share 
of editorial vitality and foree. The Delta, the 

Picayune, the Crescent, the Bee, and the Courier, 

are all able and leading journals, whose dic- 

fa we see quoted as authorities in other parts 

of the Union. 

But, if we go North, we find that the press out- 
side of New York city, however well conducted 

has an influence upon the polities of the country 
far less marked than that of the Southern jour- 

nals referred to. Boston, with its two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, its immense wealth, 

its admirable institutions of learning, its 

unapproachable literary culture, so far as 
this continent is concerned, has no news- 

paper like the Charleston Mercury or the 

Richmond Enquirer, whose editorials’ are read 

in all parts of the land with eager interest. We 

doubt not that the Adlas, the Post, and the 

Advertiser, are conducted with as much abil- 

ity as their Southern cotemporaries, but they 
fail to make an equal impression upon the 
public mind. The same is true of the press 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 

scores of places whose population far exceeds 
that of the cities of Virginia and South Car- 
olina. 

The facts to which we have cailed attention 
are notorious, little flattering as they may be to 
Northern pride We have a theory for explain. 
ing the anomaly, which we submit, but we 
shall be glad to see the views of others upon 
the subject. 

The circumstances by which the newspapers 
in the Northern and Southern cities are sur- 
rounded differ in the following particulars: - 

1. There are very few daily newspapers in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana, out- 
side of the three principal cities, Richmond, 
CharleSton, and New Orleans ; whereas, in the 
free States, every town of five or ten thousand 
inhabitants has from one to three dailies, and 
such towns are numerous; and the effect of 
this excessive competition is to reduce the price 
of newspapers below the point at which safe 
and permanent investments can be made. 

2. In the free States, there is a common 
focus of news and manufactory of opinion, New 
York city, which has, in consequence of its 
commercial superiority, acquired an ascendency 
in this particular which is indisputable. This 
common centre will not answer for the South 
as it does for the North and West, in conse- 
quence of the sensitiveness in that section upon 
the subject of Slavery. The great newspapers 
of New York, which, in consequence partly of 
their cheapness, are a serious obstacle to the 
success of other Northern city papers, are rare- 
ly seen south of Mason and Dixon’s line, except 
by editors and a few leading politicians. 

3. But a third and material cause for the supe- 
rior success of the Southern journals, and the 
sole cause of their superior influence, 7s the fact 
that they are identified with a great, though bad 
cause, They are superlatively and intensely on 
one side of the great controversy, and act as*if 
they were ready to sink or swim with it. Their 
vocation is not so much that of journalists as 
propagandists of ideas, and educators of the 
people. The great facts and principles which 
divide parties and sections form the staple of 
their editorial comments; and by vigorous 
statement, passionate appeals to the prejudices 
of section and caste, and eloquent exhortation 
to action, they awaken and keep awake that 
spirit of “eternal vigilance” which is the price 
of political suecess. When will Northern edit- 
ors learn the moral which these facts teach ? 





POSITION OF MR. CRITTENDEN. 


The Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth, a lead- 
ing American paper, says : 

“Tf Douglas is crushed, the Administration 
will have succeeded in prostrating the man who 
had the boldness and hardihood to remind the 
President of his inconsistencies, and to brave 
his power; if Douglas wins, the verdict will 
have been given against the most dangerous at- 
tempt on the part of the Executive to destroy 
the freedom of the elective franchise, by oppo- 
sing the whole weight of his patronage to the 
popularity of a hated rival. The question to be 
decided in the Illinois contest which is para- 
mount to all others is, Shall the interference of 
the Federal Executive in local elections be tol- 
erated—shall he be endorsed in removing men 
from office for no other crime than that of heing 
favorable to the election of a man who has 
thwarted his will—shall he, by using the patron- 
age of the Federal Government, have the power 
to say who shall and who shall not be elected— 
shall he, in short, ceasing to be a servant of the 
will of the people, become their master, their 
dictator? These are the questions at issue in 
Illinois, and Mr. Crittenden, as might be readi- 
ly conjectured, stands with — against the 
arrogance, the impertinent interference, and the 
tyrannical dictation, of the President. 

“ As to the mere personal preference of Mr. 
Crittenden between Douglas and Lincoln, if he 
has any, we do not know what it is; nor do we 
know what his views are as regards the mere 
party policy of electing either the one or the 
other ; but we greatly doubt whether he has se- 
riously taken anything of the kind into consid- 
eration. But we do know that he feels all the 
sympathy for Douglas that a soldier may natu- 
rally be supposed to feel for one who has fought 
by fis side in a most desperate struggle for life 
and death, ~ It would be strange indeed, if, un- 
der such circumstances, he did not heartily de- 
sire Mr. Douglas’s re-election. To say that 
Douglas ought to be overwhelmed by the inter- 
meddling Administration, to say that Douglas 
should be punished for the course he pursued in 
the last Congress, would be to admit that the 
Administration is justifiable in using the same 
expedients against himself, to acknowledge him- 
self a vile criminal, unworthy of public confi- 
dence and support. We know these to be Mr. 
Crittenden’s sentiments, from frequent conver- 
sations had ‘with him since his return from 
Washington ; nor has he ever deviated from 
them, or concealed them from any One who 
thought the subject worthy of inquiry. 





The President has commuted the sentence 
of ‘Charles H. Barret, forthe murder of Reeve 
Lewis, into imprisonment for life in the Wash- 
ington penitentiary. 





A DEMOCRATIC TRIUMPH, . 
_ “If the Democratic party has triumphed in Tl- 
linois, it has been at its Own expenses in con- 
sideration of joining jn the Black Republican 
clamor against the ‘Lecompton fraad and 
swindle.’ It is a triumph barren and promin: 
ious—it is a triumph over which the Black Re- 
publicans have reason to exult, and do exult 
more than .the good and true Democracy. vd 
* * We repeat, that a victory, won upon a 
charge of fraud and delinquency of principle, 
against the Democracy, * * * igs not a 
victory over which we can rejoice, or from 
which we ean expect any advantage or honor 
to the great party in whose service we labor.” — 
Washington Union. 

The Union has not overstated the humilia- 
tion of the Democratie party by the result of 
the MMlinois election. Not only must the Fed- 
eral Administration partake of the disgrace 
and ignominy which this triumph of: Douglas 
reflects, but the whole party south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line come in for an equal portion of 
it. Every man in Congress who voted for the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution, every newspaper which defended 
it, every citizen who gave his voice in its favor 
shares in the rebuke. 

The friends of Mr. Douglas, even before the 
smoke of the battle clears up, have proclaimed 
him, as the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency.’ He is to ride “rough-shod” over all 
competitors, and to receive the Charleston nom- 
ination by acclamation, as the only adequate 
reward of his heroic and triumphant campaign 
in the vindication of “ Popular Sovereignty,” 
against the supporters of the “ Lecompton 
fraud and swindle.” 

We, ofcourse, claim no right to interfere in 
the family quarrels of the “ Democracy,” but 
we cannot but express our admiration in ad- 
vance, at the spirit of forgiveness which the 
suggestion of a nomination of Mr. Douglas at 
Charleston implies. Such an event could not 
take place without a complete transformation 
of the characters of the slaveholders, from that 
of proud and haughty dictators, into meek and 
submissive doughfaces. The old prophets, we 
know, have foreshadowed a period when the 
lamb and the lion are to lie down together, and 
we rejoice in believing them; but our latter- 
day seers would have us believe that the sheep 
are to conquer the wolves, and lead them cap- 
tive ! 

The friends of Mr. Douglas propose to 
give him a triumphal reception on his return to 
the Capital, which shall eclipse “ all Greek and 
Roman fame.” The day will be one of humiii- 
ation, fasting, and prayer, to the Administration 
and the whole Lecompton swindle party; and 
it will be interesting to see the Southern Demo- 
cratic delegation hasten in a body to make 
their peace with the victorious champion of 
Popular Sovereignty, and receive his forgive- 
ness. He. branded their favorite measure as 
the “Lecompton fraud and swindle,” and he 
comes back to Washington to receive their ap- 
plause and the pledge of their suffrages in 
1860! The day of Pentecost was not a cir- 
cumstance to the scene of humiliation and re- 
pentance which our eyes are to witness when 
the representatives of a whole people take upon 
themselves sackcloth and ashes for their sins. 
On that day we shall see the haughty and im- 
perious Davis lower his crest, the irascible 
Toombs and the malevolent Clay will “roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove,” the trenchant 
Stephens will become oily-tongued, and the fire- 
devouring disunionist, Keitt, will sit at the feet 
of the conqueror, and imbibe the-new gospel of 
Popular Sovereignty with the docility of a true 
penitent. 

But where shall the President and Cabinet 
appear in that day of triumph for their conquer- 
or? Shall they follow in chains the chariot wheels 
of the victor, like the captive kings ofold? It will 
bea melancholy spectacle—the venerable white- 
haired President, and the no less venerable 
brown-wigged Secretary of State, trudging 
through the mud or dust of the Capital, followed 
by the rotund head of the Treasury yoked 
with the lean and cadaverous commander of the 
Navy—but we will pursue the gloomy picture 
no further. 


FRANCO-PORTUGUESE DIFFICULTY. 


There can be no doubt that the French Goy- 
ernment is determined to supply its colonies 
with labor, at any sacrifice of justice and hu- 
manity. Two or three recent cases make it 
clear that it is actively engaged in the purchase 
of negro slaves on the African coast, under the 
name of free laborers, in violation of laws and 
treaties to which that nation is pledged in the 
face of the world. 

Every intelligent man, without any particu- 
lar information on the subject, would conclude, 
from the nature of things, that ignorant sava- 
ges are incapable of making contracts for labor. 
They know nothing of the value of labor, or 
of other commodities, in the distant colonies 
to which they are conveyed ; and it is well as- 
certained that no contract is made with them. 
They are bought of regular slave-dealers on 
the coast, just as the traders to Cuba obtain 
their supplies; and the French trade gives the 
same encouragement to the perpetual slave- 
hunting wars on the African continent, which 
have been hitherto stimulated by the Cuban 
and Brazilian traffic. 

The Government of Louis Napoleon, by re- 
viving this infamous traffic under the specious 
.guise of procuring free and voluntary emigrants 
to his colonies, only adds hypocrisy to crime ; 
and the effect will be to render his reign as de- 
testable for his colonial policy as it has uni- 
formly been at home. 

The subjoined article from the London Times 
gives the circumstances of a case in which the 
French Government has shown a disposition to 
go to war with Portugal in vindication of its 
right to purchase slaves on the coast of Africa. 
The reader will at once be reminded of a par- 
allel case on the coast of Liberia, in which that 
feeble Republic successfully frustrated a similar 
piratical attempt at kidnapping on the part of 
the French Government. Louis Napoleon’s 
home Government might have satisfied the in- 
famous aspirations of an ordinary ambition ; but 
it seems he is emulous of the eclat which will 
flow from a revival of the slave trade: 

From the London Times, Oct. 18. 

Whatever be the result of the difference which 
has arisen between France and Portugal, there 
are in it many things on which the mind of a well- 
wisher to the general peace of Europe, and to 
the great interests of humanity at large, must 
rest with little satisfaction. The circumstances 
appear very simple, and, indeed, on the facts 
there is very little dispute. A French vessel, 
the Charles et Georges, is found by the Portu- 
guese authorities of Mozambique on a part of 
the coast interdicted to the approach of foreign- 
ers, because an approach to it in that particu- 
lar point is regarded by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment as almost conclusive evidence of an 
attempt to carry on the slave. trade. On 
board the ship were 110 negroes and a delegate 
of the French Government. The delegate and 
captain stated to the Portuguese authorities that 
the men were there by their own free consent, 
haying engaged themselves to go as laborers 
to. the island of Reunion ; that the negroes had 
regular passports from the authorities at Mozam- 
bique, and thatthe vessel was lying off the inter- 
dicted portion of the coast for the purpose of 
obtaining a surgeon. To this it was answered 
by the Portuguese, that a surgeon was to be 
found at Mozambique, and was not to be found 
on that part of the coast. 

The negroes were examined, and declared, 
one and all, that they were carried off against: 
their will, and not in virtue of any agreement, 
and the passports spoken of turned out to be 
a document furnished by a native chief, who 
probably was the person from whom the ne- 
groes were obtained. Under these circumstan- 








to Lisbon for adjudication. 





OfPhearing of this 

the French Government have sent two men-of. 
war to the Tagus, to wake, with the thunder of 
their guns, the echoes of the Rock of Lisbon, 
and have peremptorily demanded the surrender 
of the Charles et Georges within forty-eight 
hours, have given orders to the fleet at Toulon to 
hold itself in readiness to sail, and twice ver- 
bally refused the offer of the Portuguese Goy- 
ernment to submit the matter to the arbitration 
of a third Power. The latest accounts hold out 
a hope, indeed, that a friendly arrangement 
may be expected, but matters are still in an 
uncertain state. The ground on which the 
French Government is understood to rely is, 
that the presence of a French delegate on board 
the ship necessarily implied such absolute inno- 
cence of any design oF slave-trading, that the 
Portuguese Government was bound to be sat- 
isfied with it at once, and to inquire no further ; 
and that, compared with this conclusive proof, 
all matters of suspicion or irregularity become 
absolutely insignificant, and ought to be thrown 
aside as of no account whatever. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


New York. 

In New York, the Republican State ticket 
has been elected by nearly 20,000 plurality. 
The State Legislature is Republican by a heavy 
majority. The American vote was greatly re- 
duced, and Gerrit Smith has probably received 
less than 10,000 votes. The Congressional del- 
egation stands as follows: 

R., Republican; D., Democrat; A. L. D., Anti- 
Lecompton Democrat. 

ist district. Luther C. Carter, R. 


2d do. James Humphreys, R. 
3d. do. Daniel E. Sickles, D. 
4th do. Thomas J. Barr, D. 
5th do. William B. Maclay, D. 
6th. do. John Cochrane, D. 
7th. do. George Briggs, R. 
8th. do. Horace F. Clark, A. L. D. 
9th. do. John B. Haskin, A. L. D. 
10th. do. Charles H. Van Wyck, R. 
llth do. William S. Kenyon, R. 
12th do. Charles L. Beale, R. 
13th do. Abram B. Olin, R. 
14th do. John H. Reynolds, A. L. D. 
15th do. James B. McKean, R. 
16th do. George W. Palmer, R. 
17th do. Francis E. Spinner, R. 
18th do. Clark B. Cochrane, R. 
19th do. James H. Graham, R. 
20th do. Roscoe Conkling, R. 
2ist do. R.H. Duell, R. 
22d do. Mz. Lindley Lee, R. 
23d do. Charles B. Hoard, R. 
24th do. Charles B. Sedgwick, R. 
25th do. Martin Butterfield, R. 
26th do. Emory B. Pottle, R. 
27th do. Alfred Wells, R. 
28th do. William Irvine, R. 
29th do. Alfred Ely, R. 
30th do. Augustus Frank, R. 
3ist do. Silas M. Burroughs, R. 
32d do. E.G. Spaulding, R. 
33d do. Reuben E. Fenton, R. 


Massachusetts. 

In Massachusetts, the Republican State 
ticket is elected by an increased majority, and 
the Legislature is as usual overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. The Congressmen elected are as 
follows : 

1st district. Thomas D. Eliot, R. 


2d do. James Buffinton, R. 

3d do. Charles Francis Adams, R. 
4th do. Alexander H. Rice, R. 

5th do. Anson Burlingame, R. 

6th do. John B. Alley, R. 

7th do. Daniel W. Gooch, R. 

8th do. Charles R. Train, R. 

9th do. Eli Thayer, R. 
10th do. Charles Delano, R. 
llth do. Henry L. Dawes, R. 


, New Jersey. 

The Opposition in this State have triumphed 
by a decided majority. In the Legislature, on 
joint ballot, the Opposition majority will be five, 
enough to prevent the re-election of Senator 
Wright ; but, as several members of the Opposi- 
tion are Anti-Lecompton Democrats, it is un- 
certain who can be elected. The Congressmen 
elected are: 

Ist district. John T. Nixon, R. 


2d do. J.L.N. Stratton, R. 

3d do. G.B. Adrain, A. L. D. 
4th do.  Jetur R. Riggs, A. L. D. 
5th do William Pennington, R. 


Illinois. 

The State ticket is in doubt—the Republicans 
may have a small majority, but have lost the 
Legislature. Mr. Douglas has triumphed 
against the Administration and the Republi- 
cans. The Senate will probably stand, Repub- 
licans 11, Douglas Democrats 14. In the 
House, the Douglas men have four or five ma- 
jority. 

The following Congressmen have been elect- 
ed: 


Ist district. E. B. Washburne, R. 


2d do. J. F. Farnsworth, R. 

3d do. Owen Lovejoy, R. 

4th do. William Kellogg, R. 

5th do. Isaac N. Morris, A. L. D. 
6th do. Thomas L. Harris, A. L. D. 
7th do. J.C. Robinson, A. L. D. 
8th do. Philip B. Foulk, A. L. D. 
9th do. John A. Logan, A. L. D. 


The delegation is the same as in the present 
Congress, except the three last named, who suc- 
ceed Douglas Democrats. 

The majorities are as follows: Washburne, 
about 8,500; Farnsworth, 8,100; Lovejoy, 
5,000; Kellogg, 2,000; Morris, 2,000; Robin- 
son, 1,500; Foulke, 1,800; Logan, 800. 

The Republican majorities in the northern 
counties are somewhat reduced from 1856. 

Michigan. 

Republican State ticket elected by eight or 
ten thousand majority. Legislature will stand, 
Senate, 22 Republicans to 10 Democrats— 
House, 46 Republicans to 33 Democrats. Con- 
gressmen elected : 

lst district. George B. Cooper, D. 


2d do. Henry Waldron, R. 
3d do. Francis W. Kellogg, R. 
4th do. De Witt C. Leach, R. 


It will be seen that Mr. Howard is defeated 
in the Ist district. This is a-great loss to the 
Republicans in Congress, as Mr. Howard was 
a man of fine abilities, and occupying a leading 
position. _ 

Wisconsin. 

The returns from this State are imperfect and 
confused, so much so that it is impossible to de- 
cide how the vote stands. John F. Potter in 
the first district, and C. C. Washburne in the 
second, are doubtless elected to Congress, but 
the third is in doubt, and we much fear that the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Charles Billinghurst, 
is defeated. 





Letter From Hoy. F. P. Buair, Jux.—The 
course taken by the partisan press in the inter- 
est of Mr. Douglas, both here and in Illinois, 
has made it necessary for Mr. Blair to take 
some notice of their libellous assaults, and he 
accordingly does so in a letter. It will be seen, 
that whilst Mr. Blair declines to retail private 
conversation, he yet sees fit to relieve himself 
from the implication of having sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Douglas. In reference to the 
facts alleged, that his letter was designed to 
mitigate the hostility of this journal against Mr. 
Douglas, that it was done with Mr. Douglas’s 
concurrence, and that for the time being it had 
the desired effect, we can ourselves testify. Fur- 
ther we are not at liberty to speak, except to 
repeat, that neither Mr. Blair nor the person to 
whom his letter was addressed have given an 

countenance to the newspaper comment which 
has so unwarrantably transpired in regard to a 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Dispatches have been received from Com. 
mander Dahlgren, of the United States sloop 
Plymouth, giving an account of the visit of that 
vessel to Tampico, and of an interview between 
Commander Dahlgren and President Jn 
at Vera Cruz. 


—$—$_.. 


arez, 


Senor Jarez, the Special Envoy from Nicara. 
gua, 18 out, warning people against by 
tiekets by the San Juan del Norte to Califo 
He says: 

“The isthmus is not yet in a condition f; 
the conveyance of passengers and freight fon 
which reason it will be impossible to setae 
comfortable passage over the isthmus, Notwith 
standing the anxiety of the Government of Nica. 
ragua to have the route opened, it deems it ay, act 
of justice to the citizens of the United States 
who might be misled into purchasing tickets, 
to caution all such not to gisk their means in 
taking passage, as it will ®vt be in the power 
of such company, or persons concerned therein 
under the present condition of the transit to 
fulfil their engagements in this respect. 

_ “In making this announcement, the under. 
signed is desirous to avoid entering into an 
discussion as to claims of right by the parties 
above referred to under any contract; but he 
has the gratification to announce his expecta. 
tion that by convenient arrangements, in cop. 
formity with the powers intrusted alone to the 
undersigned by the Republic of Nicaragua, said 
route will be speedily opened, and kept open 
for the benefit of commerce.” 


ying 


Thia, 


Mr. Butterfield, President of the California 
Overland Company, has made application for 
protection through the country traversed by the 
Company's stages. The journals in the inter. 
est of the Southern route say : 


“The Secretary of War gave him a most 
cordial reception, congratulated him on his suc- 
cess, and assured him that military protection 
should be afforded at as early a day as possible. 
ars will probably be concentrated at Fort 
Smith in considerable numbers, and be moved 
in suitable detachments to the exposed points, 
This important movement of the Government 
will open all Texas and Arizona to settlement, 
The forces so successfully fighting the Caman. 
ches are to be promptly reinforced by a regi. 
ment from Fort Leavenworth, with the view to 
compel them to sue for peace. Improved arms 
similar to those which were so effective - 
Washington and Oregon, will be forwarded tg 
Fort Smith. The President favors the protec. 
tion of the mail and emigrant route from Indian 
attacks. Mr. Butterfield left for home this af. 
noon, greatly pleased with the comprehensive 
plans of the Secretary of War. He will soon 
start for Memphis, Little Rock, and Fort Smith 
to see whether that route cannot be greatly im. 
proved.” ; 


Captain Ingraham, of the Ordnance Bureau, 
is in New York, inspecting two new steamers 
chartered for Paraguayan service. 


The Tribune's Washington correspondent 
says: 

“ Government has in no manner or form ex. 
pressed a disposition to recognise any new con- 
tract for the Nicaragua route, and all projects 
conceived for that purpose are without even its 
countenance, and are wholly speculative. 

“Tf the Cass-Yrissarri treaty be ratified, then 
all rights under its sanction will be protected in 
the degree in which they are legally established, 
not otherwise. The object of the Administra- 


tion is to disentangle itself from these complica- 
tions, and, having fixed a basis, to leave the 
solution to Nicaragua, unless manifest injustice 


should be attempted. Mr. Wallace, who is al- 





leged to be associated with Vandyck, is an Eng- 
lishman, which is a sufficient answer to the last 
alleged contract. Several Spanish-Americans 
are also in the scheme, to give it a seeming 
countenance.” 


It is now understood here that Mr. Glancy 
Jones will not start for his mission until the 
action of the Senate upon the nomination, 
though he will resign his seat in the House, in 
order that the vacancy may be filled at once. 
This is a becoming deference, inasmuch as the 
meeting of Congress is near at hand. 





Messrs. Dallas and Mason, Ministers at Lon. 
don and Paris, have agreed to resign their 
offices next spring, say the letter-writers. 

Some weeks ago, the Star of this city pub- 
lished the subjoined in reference to the New 
York election : 

“Our private advices from New York satisfy 
us that the Democracy will undoubtedly elect 
their candidate, the Hon. Amasa Parker, in the 
approaching Gubernatorial election. We bey 
the reader to note this prophecy of ours.” 

We complied with the request, and noted the 
prophecy. Morgan is elected by 20,000 plural- 
ity. 

It is rumored on the streets that Mr. Buchan- 
an takes the defeat of Lecomptonism at the re- 
cent elections coolly, and is only troubled with 
the disposal of the wounded. 


Congress legislates recklessly upon the public 
domain, as may easily be seen from the single 
fact that, one day last week, the General Land 
Office transmitted to the Governor of Arkansas 
a patent for 224,538 acres of swamp land. The 
swamp-land act of September 20, 1850, was in- 
tended to transfer to the several States lying on 
the Mississippi river the overflowed lands which 
could not be sold, and which were consequenty 
worthless. It was urged that these lands, i 
their natural condition, were unhealthy, but 7 
transferred to the States in which they lie, they 
would be drained, and rendered healthy and ara. 
ble. The effect of the act has been to transfer to 
the several States millions of acres of the best 
lands, merely because there was a pond on one 
tract, or a marshy spot on the corner of another, 
and to fill the courts with lawsuits between claim- 
ants under the general land laws and claimants 
under State titles. Many an honest settler has 
been ousted of his homestead, and denied the 
benefits of the pre-emption laws, because he 
happened to have a swamp upon his location. 
Such is the result of the loose legislation of 
our National Congress. 


It is reported that the Government admits the 
right of Nicaragua to call to her assistance Brit- 
ish aid in defence against invaders, only such 
assistance must not be rendered at sea, no at- 
tack upon any vessel carrying the United States 
colors being allowable. 


————— 


The following are the official majorities of the 
several Democratic candidates on the State 
ticket in Indiana, at the recent election : 








private correspondence.—St. Louis Democrat. 


; Secretary of State 2,581 
peel Dena beast of State - 1,749 
N. F. Cunningham, Treasurer of State- 2,218 
Joseph E. McDonald, Attorney General 1,534 
Samuel L. Rugg, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction - - “ - 2,897 
James L. Worden, Sup. Judge—Ist dist. 3,099 
Andrew: Davidson do. 2d do. 3,116 
Samuel E. Perkins do. 8d do. 4,072 
James M. Hanna do. 4thdo. 2,111 


The entire vote of the State (the highest be- 
ing that cast for the candidates for Treasurer) 
was 213,050, which is 21,782 legs than that cast 
in the Presidential election of 1856. ¥ 

The aggregate vote for the Congressional 
candidates in the several districts is as follows: 


1. Niblack (D.]- = 10,329 Hovey [Opp.] -  - — 
2. Englieh- = - = 9.202 Wilson - + * Gig 
3. Hughes- - - 8,335 Dunn r..° 142 
Carr [A. L. D} ane 

4. Holman - + 9525 Hackieman = - g33 
5. Develin - + 698i Kilgore - - 10.76 
6. Ray - - - 9,716 Porter - - 0-83 
7. Secrist- =< - 7,584 Davis - 11 023 
8. Blake - - ~ 10387 Wilson - ~- 14511 
9. Walker - + 12610 Colfax - = "19740 
10. Dawson - ~- 9,410 Case- - - © 748 
11. Coffroth Js OSI PUR he Oe 
113,15 


“403,197 ‘ 
Total Congressional vote. 216,377—being an 
excess of 3,327 over that cast for the State ticket. 
Opposition majority, 9,983. 
—_—_-— 


The Legislature of the State of Maine ae ~ 
the 3d. The Governor's message 1s very TD 
and quite an ultra anti-bank document. f the 
Governor recommends the prohibition © un- 
circulation of bank bills of a denominstio” wl 
der ten or twenty dollars. He also al 
adoption of @ State sub-treasury. | 2° fi... 
message is devoted exclusively to State 
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THE REVIEW. 
eC B. Seymour. New York: 


Self-Made Men. By Charles © 17 tale by Taylor & 


Harper & Brothers. 1858. 

Maury, Washington, D.C. 

The title of this volume led us to expect that 
it was confined to men who had enjoyed no ad- 
vantages of & liberal education, as it 1s often 
termed, but who, by force of their genius and 
talents, unaided by such means of instruction, 
had made their way through the world. There 
are many such examples in these lives of more 
than sixty individuals, and they are well chosen. 
Yet a classification which embraces Heyne, 
Kant, Fichte, Niebuhr, Prideaux, Daniel Web- 
ster, Eli Whitney, Sir William Jones, and 
Henry Kirke White, all of whom were privi- 
leged with collegiate or university education as 
much as the majority of the educated scholars 
abroad or in this country generally, allows a 
wide latitude; and we see noreason why nearly 
all the great scholars of Germany, France, 
England, or the United States, might not, with 
equal justice, be called “ self:made men.” Jon- 
athan Edwards and a host of divines, the 
most of the statesmen and other professional 
men in this country, Lord Brougham, and 
many like him in Great Britain, would rank in 
the same class. 

We are not objecting to the sketches given ; 
they are in a high degree interesting and well 
written. Some of them are of persons hereto- 
fore little known, we presume, to the reading 
public; and these, too, are among the most at- 
tractive. But the use of the term “self-made ” 
has acquired a sort of technical import, which 
might induce the expectation of a more restrict- 
ed use in its examples. 

Weare glad, however, to see a collection of facts 
like this brought before the minds of the young 
men of our country, to stimulate to exertion in 
the honorable pursuit of science, knowledge, 
and well-earned reputation, under difficulties— 
who have attained eminence in spite of adverse 
circumstances of birth and fortune. We hope 
many will read the book and profit by it. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracies in rela- 
tion to persons, in our examination of its con- 
tents ; but they are slight, and do not detract 
from the general merit of the volume. The 
author, so far as we know, is a new one; at 
least, we do not recollect of having before met 
his name in any previous publication. 





History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle’ In four volumes. Vol.I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. For sale by 
‘Taylor & Maury, Washingicn, D C. 

Frederick the Great for the subject, and Car 
lyle for the author, cannot but make a readable 
book. It is true that the first 300 pages—near- 
ly two-thirds of the book now before us—are 
mostly preliminary to Frederick’s birth, and he 
does not appear as a King even up to the end 
of this whole volume. The account of his an- 
cestors, however, is wrought up with Carlyle’s 
peculiar skill, and possesses the varied charm 
he knows how to throw over his historical works. 
It is Carlyle through and through, with the sin- 


resentation in which 
most despicable is the ‘practice of quoting a 
passage so separated from the context as to 
make it appear that the writer or speaker has 
said what he did not say. 
happens that a sentence even is .broken, and 
some single clause of it quoted in order to wing 
a falsehood. Any one who could be 
such an act deserves to be 








gular graphic power, the strangely-combined 
Germanized words, utterly regardless of criti- | 
cism; the out-and-out bluntness and dash- | 
ing utterance of his opinions—not always those | 
with which his reader can sympathize ; but he | 
chains the attention, and, when the volume is | 
ended, we are sorry we have not the others to go 
on with. 

We can but judge from what is here. When 
we have the three remaining volumes, we can 
give a fuller notice; at present, it is like having 
merely part of a plan before us ; the unfolding 
of it is yet to be seen, and this is the very por- 
tion in which centres the highest exhibition of 
the hero’s character, and the vast results of his 
achievements. We hope it will not be long be- 
fore we shall be able to judge with what success 
the giftéd author has carried out his magnificent 
design, and conducts us over those greatest ef- 
forts of the world-famed monarch. 

The engraving of the boy of four years as 
the little drummer, and his sister Wilhelmina, 
with Carlyle’s characteristic notice of the inci- 
dent and picture, is a fit frontispiece to our in- 





troduction to Fritz just as he begins his life, 
and comes before us, “ the boy, the father of the 
man.” 





Elements of Natural Philosophy, desigued for Academies 
and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. With 
three hundred and sixty Hlustrations. New York : 
Harper & Rrethers, Franklin Square. 1853. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D C. 





+ The student will be prepossessed with this 
elementary treatise of Natural Philosophy, by 
its beautiful typography and substantial bind- 
ing. The plan of the work is, to accompany 
the statement of scientific results with the rea- 
sons upon which they are founded; and thus 
the mind of the intelligent student is at once 
interested and disciplined to habits of thought. 





THE RESULT IN NEW YORK. 


Asany, November 6, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: — 


Our election is over, and a more magnificent 
triumph never rewarded a victorious party. 
Republican State officers, a Republican Assem- 
bly one hundred totwenty-eight—last year, sixty- 
three to sixty-five—a Republican gain in the 
popular vote, over last year, of more than fifty 
thousand. What more could we have? One 
victory more glorious still; twenty-nine out of 
thirty-three members of anerest- Not a Le- 
compton man elected in the State, out the city, 
and two opposition members elected in the city, 
heretofore hopelessly. given over to Custom- 
House Democracy. In estimating the political 
character of the Empire State, it should be re- 
membered that the city furnishes all the Ad- 
ministration Congressmen, and a Democratic 
majority of twenty thousand for the rest of the 
State to overcome. Without the city, is not 
New York an overwhelmingly Republican 
State? With the ineubus of the city, she is able 
to roll up a straight Republican majority of 
twenty thousand, and an Anti-Administration 
majority on members of Congress of over sixty 
thousand! 

Although the city is still in the slough, there 
is much of encouragement even there. 

The Republican vote (straight) has increased 
over F'remont’s in New York city, four thousand ; 
in Brooklyn, two thousand ; in Albany, one 
thousand; in Buffalo, fifteen hundred.” The 





strongholds of Satan are yielding. In 1857, 
the American vote in New York city was three 
thousand more than the Republican. Now, the 
Republican vote there is twenty-two thousand, 
the American seven thousand! That humbug 
is exhausted. But waatof Gerrit Smith’s vote ? 
So far, we have few returns; his yotes are so 
scattering as not to be. noticed—scarcely five 
thousand. in the whole State. Gov. Seward’s 
sees speech at Rochester stopped everything 

a diversion of the Republican vote to Ger. 
rit Smith, even if there was any serious move. 





ment that way before. That speech put heart 
into the earnest working men of the Republican 
all over the State, and to it we are much 
indebted for our large vote in the rural dis- 
tricts. . 

And here let me say, what you will be glad 
to know, that our new membess of Congress, 
with two or three exceptions, are of the true 
Anti-Slavery stamp ; and of those re-elected, you 
will recognise some of the best men of that 
character in the present delegation. 

Trt cme met - be is more 
ng than that of any ing election 
whatever. Rejoice with ss . B. 





Washington Nov. 8.—General Walker's visit 
ian eb socerale tcugue of che ow 
sas . a S. 5 m 

‘British interference. _He.is satisfied that there 
will be no hindrance to lawful emigration to 
Nica . . He denies the truth of the state- 
tage tender ted eta 

it ; and hence that part of the President's 
Proclamation must have oni founded on incor- 


rect information:» He further says, that pas- 
sengers leaving Mobilé are expected to pay 


“r Own expenses and-act on their own 


wanmsiiity, The emigration is under th 
Buspices of the Southern aetateh Pampeny, 





which has been in existence for six noon 
and has branches, in Alabama, Mississippi, 

Louisiana, and G 
of interests between it and the Canal poerns 


There is no clashing 


General Walk bably leave for Mobile 
to-mo th is not certain that he will 
go out with the rty to Nicaragua. 


SENATOR SEWARD’S SPEECH. 


Of all the contemptible methods of misrep- 
some men indulge, the 


It not unfrequently 


uilty of 
illoried. He justly 
sinks himself beneath the ‘notice of an honest 
man. Senator Seward is just now suffering 
somewhat in this way, through the_misrepre- 
sentation of one or two venal an rtisan 
sheets, whose statements are copied. by other 

pers, who may believe them to be true. Mr. 
Rowand: in his Rochester speech on last Mon- 
day, made the following remark : 

“On the other hand, while I do confidently 
believe and hope that my country will yet be- 
come a land of universal Freedom, I do not ex- 
pect that it will be made so otherwise than 
through the action of the several States, co-op- 
erating with the Federal Government, and all 
acting in strict conformity with their respective 
Constitutions.” 

This extract of itself shows how far Mr. Sew- 
ard was from indulging in the Abolition tirade 
and treasonable sentiments that some have been 
prompt to attribute to him. Where is the trea- 
son contained in that paragraph? The speaker 
had just before expressed his conviction that 
slave labor and free labor are so opposed to 
each other that they cannot forever continue to 
exist under one Government. A struggle be- 
tween the two has been going on, silently or 
openly, ever since the formation of the Govern- 
ment; and one or the other must ultimately 
triumph. Senator Seward believes that free 
labor is destined to achieve that triumph, and 
he has good grounds for his opinion. It is 
only contemptible journals, like the Missouri 
Republican, that descend to the low falsity of 
separating porte of sentences, and commenting 
on those alone, in order to make a plausible 
show of objection to such belief—S¢. Louis 
Democrat. 





SOUND VIEWS. 


From the New York Evening Post, Nov. 4th. 

The majority in this State for Mr. Morgan— 
the pure Republican majority—will probably 
exceed twenty thousand. The vote tor Bur- 
rows, the American candidate for Governor, is 
so insignificant that no account is taken of it 
in the returns gathered by the daily press. It 
is very certain that great numbers of the old 
Whig party—first Hunker Whigs, and then 
Hunker Americans—gave their votes for Parker, 
in the hope of defeating Morgan, and by way of 
punishing the Republican party for not con- 
senting to a mongrel platform and division of 
the State offices. It was a common saying 
among them before the election, that it would 
be the best thing that could happen if both 
Morgan. and Burrows were beaten, in order 
that the friends of each might be made sensible 
of the necessity of coalescing into a common 
party. The vote for Gerrit Smith is almost 
ridiculously small, but not smaller than we ex- 
pected. His speeches were of such an extraor- 
dinary character, that many who were disposed 
to vote for him reconsidered their resolution— 
so at least we infer—and either refrained from 
voting, or gave their support in quarters where 
it had a chance of being effectual. 

The Tribune observes, that the majority for 
the Republican candidate for Governor, instead 
of being twenty thousand, might have been fifty, 
if the Kepublican Convention at Syracuse had 
taken such a course as would have resulted in 
blending the two opposition parties—the Re- 
publican and American—into one. It may be 
so, perhaps; we are not sure; but what would 
have been gained? Instead of fifty thousand, 
it might have been four times fifty, if the Re- 
publican Convention had adopted the Demo- 
cratic candidates for State otticers, and could 
have persuaded the Republican party to support 
them. What we want is not a large nominal 
majority, but a clear, distinct expression of pop- 
ular opmion in regard to the great sin of the 
Federal Administration, the policy of propaga- 
ting Slavery, and the use of every method, di- 
rect and indirect, to assist its introduction into 
our Territories, contrary to the desire of a ma- 
jority of the American people, and against the 
will of the settlers themselves. That expression 
we have obtained in a manner which makes 
it emphatic, explicit, unmistakable, and not to 
be explained away by any ingenuity of con- 
struction. If we had attempted to bribe those 
who claimed to be the leaders of the American 
party into a support of Mr. Morgan, by giving 
them a part of ghe State oflices, there would 
have been room for cavil about the significance 
of the result; but now there is none, The Ad- 
ministration and its friends are rebuked in a 
way which they cannot fail to understand. 

The Express newspaper, which claims to be 
the organ of the American party, pretends this 
morning that Mr. Morgan has been “elected 
by fusion,” that is to say, by the help of the 
American party, in this city, at least. One 
thing is certain, that Mr. Morgan owes no part 
of his success to the Hxpress. That some of 
those who were formerly of the American par- 
| most reflecting and disinterested of 
them—joined the Republicans in achieving, the 
triumph ; that they did this the more cheerfull 
on account of their respect for the good quahi- 
ties of the man and their confidence in his 
character, and that they did it in spite of the 
efforts of the Express to restrain them, is doubt- 
less true enough. They have reconsidered their 
poles! creed, and annexed themselves to the 

epublican party, and that is the explanation. 
But there is no reason for believing that all the 
new recruits to the Republican party came 
from the American party—that would leave no 
room for the honest Democrats, who have seen 
the mistake of supporting Buchanan, and join- 
ed in this rebuke of his policy. The Express 
confesses that “ a few of the Americans, alarmed 
by Seward’s abolition manifesto at Rochester, 
voted for Parker.” More than enough, we sus- 
pect, to counterbalance those who voted for 
Morgan, took occasion of this pretext to do 
what they had previously determined on doing, 
by way of preventing the election of Morgan. 





Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, par- 
took of a public dinner at Barndville, in that 
State, a few days ago. He made a speech on 
the occasion, some points of which are thus 
sketched by the Augusta Constitutionalist : 

“He said he regarded the Kansas excite- 
ment, throughout the whole controversy, as the 
greatest imposture ever practiced gn intelligent 
communities; and he never for a moment be- 
lieved that the Territory could, under any pos- 
sible contingency, become a slave State. He 
pagnntod the whole idea as preposterous and 
delusive in the extreme. The reopening of the 
African slave trade, in his opinion, could never 
be accomplished, except by the dissolution of 
this Union. The free States were opposed to 
reopening that trade, and their representatives 
in Congress would never vote in favor of such 
a measure. He believed it was the destiny of 
African Slavery to extend over the whole world, 
wherever climate and soil would warrant it. 
‘The black race were providentially destined as 
‘hewers of wood drawers of water,’ and 
there is no mortal oe that could alter the de- 
cree established. He did not think that there 
was any territory belonging to our Union suita- 
ble for Slavery, unless our Pacific slopes would 
4nswer; but there the mongrel races of Mexico 
je tion worke wate with the slaves, and the insti- 

SCO ess insecure. 
Sensor Hamme nated on he ier 
a route across the Isthmus to California, which 
nine oa musttake — their own hands, 
and by force, if necessary, for we hay i 
to take it, : We must, he said, fight aa 
tles for constitutional rights and equality in the 
Union, But whenever the South declares that 
she can no longer maintain her position of 
equality in the Union, and is prepared for inde- 
ndence out of it, his hopes, his fortunes, and 
is fate, would be with the people of the South.” 


The New York city election, according to the 
Courier and irer, was, notwithstanding a 
few serious outbreaks, upon the whole, one of the 
most orderly popular demonstrations of the kind 
that has been witnessed in New York for many 
. The immense pong eae 2,300 

ng—was unquestional nei use 
that brought about so ro ted ia “the 
unusyally large number of candidates contrib- 
uted much to excite and 





est felt in the result of ane The re- 
moval booths to a distance of 150 
feet and the general closing of 


the liquor shops within that limit, were found to 
operate favorably. Intoxicating drinks were 
imbibed, however, in fearful quantities, as can- 
didates were generous, and the liquor stores that 
were open very accessible. No disturbance of 
moment occurred in any but the first, sixth, 
and seventeenth wards. 


she haba agains Do oie ale to ee 
t against Douglas, as been alleged. 
They claim three medias of the State eats 
among the number of those holding over, who 
are sufficient to prevent the election, if that pol- 
icy should now be adopted. This trio is said 
to be resolutely anti-Douglas, though classified 
in the general count as “ Democrats.” There 
are power and patronage enough here to com- 
pass this object, dndombtedly, ‘or such “moral 
suasion” is far more practicable upon a few 
selfish members of a Legislature than upon the 
masses of the people. The only question that 
will be considered is, will such a step be injuri- 
ous or beneficial to the future interests of the 
man against whom it is proposed to be taken ? 
If decided in favor of the former, the means can 
readily be found to attain the end. Nothing is 
easier. The examples of recantation in Con- 
gress, after the most solemn pledges, bear wit- 
ness how open to conviction are the consciences 
of Democratic politicians, when tempted with 
sufficient inducement. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Halifax, Nov. 4.—The steamer America, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 23d ult., ar- 
rived here fast night about midnight. 

The advices per the steamers North Briton 
——s of Washington had arrived at Liver- 

vol. 

Signals had been received at Valentia from 
Newfoundland through the Atlantic cable in a 
very distinct manner, by means of Daniels’s 
battery, in use at the latter place. Orders were 
given at once to use Daniels’s battery at Valen- 
tia. 

The French and Portuguese question is still 
unsettled, but a favorable solution is expected, 
notwithstanding that two more French war ves- 
sels had arrived in the Tagus. 





The Paris journals reiterate the report of an 
insurrection in Syria, and intimate that Austria 
is disposed to intervene for the interest of Eu- 
rope. The Greek Christians in Bosnia, who 
have been committing terrible outrages on the 
Mussulman population, have the belief that they 
will have the support of France and Russia in 
the dismemberment of the Turkish empire and 
the formation of a Greek State at Constantino- 

le. 

The London Morning Post understands that 
the channel fleet has been ordered to Lisbon. A 
French vessel of war had arrived in the Tagus 
with a French attache, but no definite arrange- 
ment had been made. 

The London Times continues its attack on 
Commissioner Reed, characterizing him as the 
catspaw of Russia. 

The Bank of England still refrains from re- 
ducing the rate of interest, notwithstanding the 
money market is so easy that loans on Govern- 
ment securities can be obtained at 1 per cent. 

The French Government is constructing a 
considerable number of vessels for the transport 
of cavalry. Although the fortifications of Civita 
Vecchia are making rapid progress, orders had 
recently been received from Paris to put on 
more hands. 


St. John’s, N. F., Nov. 6.—The screw steam- 
ship Circassian, from Galway on the morning 
of the 27th ultimo, arrived at this port at half 
past six o’clock last evening. 

The first part of the passage, the Circassian 
encountered stormy weather. She has 300 pas- 
sengers for New York. 

- By this arrival we have Liverpool mail ad- 
vices of the evening of the 25th, and telegraph 
accounts to noon of the 26th. 

The royal mail steamship Arabia, from New 
York, reached Liverpool on the evening of the 
24th. 

The steamer Hudson, from New York for 
Bremen, put into Southampton on the 23d, for 
coals. : 

The British war steamer Gorgon arrived at 
Plymouth on the 22d, from Halifax and Fayal. 
The Gorgon took soundings for another line of 
Atlantic telegraph from the banks of Newfound- 
land to the entrance of the English Channel, 
via Fayal. 

The Daily News says the North Atlantic 
Steam Company (Galway line) received by the 
City of Washington applications from America 
for £50,000 stock, which, added to the sub- 
scription already made, exceeds the required 
capital. 

‘he British board of trade returns, for the 
year ending September 30th, show a decrease 
in exports during the last nine months of over 
£9,400,000. 

France-——The French breadstuffs markets 
continue dull. 

The Portuguese Government yields the Charles 
et Georges to France, declaring that it yields 
only to the threatened employment of force. 
The Paris Patrie says that Portugal yielded not 
from fear, but wisdom. 

Prussia.—The first Chamber rejected, by 80 
to 76, a proposition to send an address to the 
King and Prince Regent. 

Turkey—The American frigate Wabash ar- 
rived at Constantinople on the llth. A letter 
says, that as America is not included in the 
treaty, the Wabash has been allowed to come 
uP, although she far exceeds the size of vessels 
allowed to pass the Dardanelles ; she took out 
twenty of her guns, however, so that only thirty 
showed in the port-holes, which is nine more 
than the treaty allows, 

Affairs in Servia were looking very serious. 
The town people were in arms. 

The submarine telegraph between Dover and 
Calais had ceased working, and was believed 
to be broken—communication between the two 
countries was kept up, via Ostend. 





Recent accounts from Constantinople are to 
the effect that the situation of the Ottoman Em- 
pire becomes worse and worse every day. The 
fire smoulders under the ashes. It is true, se- 
rious movements are not yet reported, but in 
every direction the Governors are on their 
guard, and are called on to repress acts of in- 
subordination, which are the forerunners of a 
rising. Omer Pasha, in spite of the prestige 
which still attaches to his name, has lost all in- 
fluence, and cannot cy” in order the province 
he governs, except by the most incessant vigil- 
ance and unflinching firmness. The Bosnians 
and the Croatians, under Servian influence, 
manifest a desire for independence ever since 
the Moldo-Wallachians have been in immediate 
expectation of shaking off the yoke of the Porte. 
These latter, in order to encourage such tenden- 
cies, talk of the convocation of a National As- 
sembly, where the people will have the right to 
appear in arms. All the Slavonian and Bul- 
garian population are preparing for a struggle, 
which they see at hand. For a long time 
past, the trade has not heen so brisk as now in 
arms and ammunition, which are easily intro- 
duced into Constantinople, owing to the venali- 
ty of Ottoman functionaries, The Turks be- 
hold with alarm this situation becoming aggra- 
vated, and they fear to be sooner or later flung 
back on Asia. The Rayahs, who carry their 
heads high, and have never shown themselves 
so insolent, boast of their number and their 
wealth; and they make a point of speaking in- 
cessantly of the numerical weakness of the 
Turks, (the Greek population of Turkey in 
Europe amounts to eleven millions and a half, 
whilst the Mussulmans hardly number four.) 

The Paris Pays has private advices from 
Shanghai to the 12th of August, according to 
which the Mandarin Keying was not sentenced 
to death, with the privilege of committing sui- 
cide, as reported by the correspondents of Eng- 
lish journals. He was, like Yeh, degraded and 

ondemned to ten years’ confinement in the 
rtress of Tho-ho, This, at his advanced age, 
will probably prove to be imprisonment for life. 

The Imperial General Tsan-Kwo-Le-ang, 
who, in June last, suffered a disastrous defeat 
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containing more than 50 volumes, is soon de- 
composed. In conclusion, the authors stated 
that the conditions necessary to obtain a good 
depolarizing liquid are: 1, conductibility ; 2, 
richness in comburent principles; 3, easy de- 
composition ; and 4, the faculty of dissolving 
the gases or solids, which, being produced by 
its decomposition, are apt to form a non-con- 
ducting surface on the electrodes. 


Professor Scheitzer, of Zurich, has discovered 
that various textile substances can be dissolved 
in a solution of sulphate of copper into which an 
excess of ammonia has been poured. In this 
solution, cotton becomes sticky like gum, and at 
—— disappears. The liquid being filtered, 
and treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid, 
the cotton is precipitated under the from of a 
substance resembling the hydrate of alumina. 
Silk and wool will he dissolve, but the latter 
only by the aid of heat. 


A meeting of all the leading members of the 
house of Rothschild has just taken place at 
Paris, to regulate their individual positions, and 
to fix the conduct of the house for the next 

ear. The Paris member, the Baron James 
rn ra is now the recognised head of the 
ouse. 


M. De Paravey has written a paper on the 
names given to the torpedo in various lan- 
guages, with a view to show that there existed 
in the remotest ages a vague notion that the 
shocks of that animal were produced by an 


agency similar to that which caused lightning. 


The French opulation of Buenos Ayres are 
busily pee in collecting funds, with a view 
to raising a monument to Bonpland. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


From California. 


The overland mail, from San Francisco on the 
11th ultimo, has arrived at St. Louis. The Alta 
California furnishes the following summary 
of news since the departure of the steamer mail 
of the 5th: 

The first mail from St. Louis reached San 
Francisco unexpectedly on the morning of the 
10th, twenty-four days out, and arrangements 
were being made to appropriately celebrate the 
event. 

A telegraphic dispatch had been received 
from the summit of the Sierra Nevada. 

The steamer Cortes sailed for Victoria on the 
9th, with only twenty passengers ; but steamers 
were daily returning from Victoria, loaded down 
with disheartened miners. 

The total amount of Fraser river gold dust 
deposited in the San Francisco Mint to October 
lst was $57,000. 

On the night of the 6th, a fire at Jamestown 
destroyed twenty-seven houses, involving a loss 
of $250,000. 

Business generally since the departure of the 
steamer had been quiet, but the demand from 
the country was full. 





By the arrival at New Orleans of the schooner 
Victoria, Capt. Wilson, the Picayune has dates 
from Tehuantepec to the 25th ult. 

The Victoria went to Minatitlan with a cargo 
of lumber for the Tehuantepec Company. 

Captain Wilson informs the Picayune that 
everything connected with the Tehuantepec 
Company’s affairs on the Isthmus was progress- 
ing favorably. Every preparation was made to 
take the mails by the Quaker City over, without 
loss of time. 

Enough lumber had been received from Pen- 
sacola to build about two-thirds of the number 
of bridges required to cross the numerous small 
mountain streams that intersect the route. The 
company had about five hundred men actively 
engaged on the roads and bridges, under the 
supervision of the company’s superintendent, 
Mr. John McLeod Murphy.: 

The company’s steamer Jasper was running 
regularly, and had made already many trips, 
conveying passengers, laborers, and materials. 

The barque Flash, from New York, entered 
the river at the moment of the Victoria’s de- 
parture, having on board a full cargo of mate- 
rials for the company, comprising some twenty 
stages, with harness, coal, hay, &c., and about 
thirty stage-drivers and teamsters. 


St. John’s, N. F., Nov. 4.—The Government 
of this Province has agreed to pay the New 
York and’ Galway Steamship Company $42,500, 
in addition to the grant of $23,000 by the Im- 
perial Government, in consideration of the Com- 
pany’s making this port a port of call for their 
steamers semi-monthly to and from New York 
and Galway. The company are bound to make 
the passage between Galway and St. John’s 
within seven days. With a view to afford the 
public every accommodation in their power, 
the steamship company will receive here tele- 
graphic dispatches to the latest moment, and 
forward the same to Galway, where they will 
be delivered as they may be directed, as soon 
as the steamers arrive at that port. The Tele- 
graph Companies associated with the American 
company (21 Wall street) have also agreed to 
receive all dispatches which may be offered, 
and transmit the same through to this place 
to intercept the steamers, or, failing to do so, 
no charge will be made for tolls. Thus the 
public of the United States will be placed with- 
in seven days of Galway and London, and vice 
versa. The next steamer from this port for 
Galway will leave on or about the 12th inst. 

The Cincinnati Commercial publishes the fol- 
lowing communication from Nicholas Long- 
worth, the great wine manufacturer of that city : 

“All the papers I had, giving the cure for 
scrofula, have been distributed to persons send- 
ing for the remedy. I have never heard of a 
case where it did not effect a speedy cure, and 
in no case do any injury. In several instances, 
where it has been applied to old sores, it has 
also speedily effected perfect cures. Put one 
ounce of aquafortis in a bowl or saucer ; drop in 
it two copper cents ; it will effervesce ; leave the 
cents in; when the effervescence ceases, add 
two ounces of strong vinegar. The fluid will 
be a dark-green color. It should and will 
smart. If too severe, put in a little rain water. 
Apply it to the sore, morning and evening, by 
a soft brush or rag. Before applying it, wash 
the sore with water. Its first application 
known to me was a poor girl, sent to our city 
from Memphis to have her leg cut off, as it was 
feared she might not live long enough to have 
it cut off in that hot climate. 

“She was refused admittance to the poor- 
house, and was lying on the sidewalk, as she 
could not even stand up. From her knee to 
her foot, one-third ofthe flesh was gone, and all 
the skin, except a strip about two inches wide. 
She was laid on a bed, and the remedy placed 
on a chair by it. She could not rise up and 
apply it. In a few days her peace of mind re- 
turned, and she declared it was getting well. 
It was supposed it was a relief from the pain 
only, but when examined, fresh flesh was found 
growing, and the skin over it, She was soon 
running about, and would work, which delayed 
the entire cure, leaving a small sore, which was 
in & few months entirely healed, A young girl 
with scrofula in: her neck, having a large open 
hole, and deemed incurable, came one month 
after entirely cured, and recently married, with 
her husband, on their way to the East. 1 have 
never known a case where it did not effect a 
cure.” 


The Rev. Mr. Crowe, a Missionary to Central 
America from the American Bible Union, has 
been expelled by the Government from the 
State of Salvador. In July last, Mr. C. opened 
a school in San Miguel, but through the inter- 
ference of the priests an attempt was made to 
drive him away, and he was ordered up to the 
capital. On his way he was seized by an armed 
force, taken to Acajutla, and placed on board 
the Columbus, bound to Panama, The case, 
as represented by Mr, Crowe himself, appears 
to be one of great hardship on his part, and of 
unjust persecutign on the part of the authari- 
ties of these States, Independent of the anx- 
iety which he has had to undergo, his health has 
been seriously impaired hy his imprisanment in 
a close, damp room in Acajutla, and he has 
been compelled to leave all his property behind 
him.— Boston Journal, 





A late letter has been received by a gentle- 
man ot this city, from a member of the Bound- 
ary Commission appointed to run and mark the 
boundary line between the United States terri- 
tory and the British possessions, from the 
Pacific coast to where the line is already estab- 
lished. It is dated at Camp,n the Bay off 
Simiahano, September 5th. The writer says 
that the English Commissioners appointed to 
run the same boundary arrived one year after 
the American Commissioners, and took the field 
in August last, the Americans being ahead of 
them on the survey. It was the sapeciation of 
both parties to reach Fort Colville, near the 
head waters of the Columbia river, by next 
spring, if the Indians do not prove too trouble- 


some, The Indians oecupying the country be- 
tween the Caseade and Rocky Mountains are 
represented as being far more forinidable than 


Indians generally, as they are more numerous 
‘and are for the most part mounted and provided 


with — ne obtained 
rom the Hudson ompany. Their long 
intercourse with the Gouspany has likewise rs 
customed them to the use of arms, and. rendered 
nem more intelligent than tribes less favorably 
situated. It was reported that they had routed 
& company of 200 white men; while the latter. 
were on their way to the gold diggings on 
Fraser river. The writer of this letter express- 
es an unfavorable opinion of the Frazer river 
gold washings, on account of the depth of water, 


which makes it almost impossible to procure 
the gold.—Star. 


In the city of London, coal is sent to consu- 
mers in sacks, containing one hundred pounds 
each. These are loaded on large carts drawn 
by enormous horses, with scales and weights 
to each cart, and, if desired-by the purchaser, 
the sack is weighed by the driver. When the 
py of the coal merchant and the integrity 
of the driver are well established, the weighing of 
the sack is seldom required. And in the pur- 
chase of a cart-load of sacks, some three or four 
of them, taken promiscuously, are tested by the 
scales, and, if found correct, the weighing of 
the remainder of the load is dispensed with. 
This mode of buying and selling coal is the re- 
sult of many years’ experience in the vast city 
of London, and is better calculated to do justice 
to the honest dealer and the consumer than any 
plan we have seen in practice or proposed in 
this country. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 1st instant 
records a singular and fatal accident, the result 
of somnambulism : 

“ Friday evening, a farmer named John Bray, 
from Indiana, who was removing to some point 
on the Missouri, river with his wife, father-in- 
law, and four children, came in on the Qhio 
and Mississippi railroad. Being in -straitened 
circumstances, the family obtained permis- 
sion to stop for the night in a small room on 
the ferry dock at the foot of Carr street. Be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock in the night, Bray 
arose in his sleep, and taking his youngest 
child, aged three years, in his arms, actually 
walked from the room and into the water! The 
piteous wailing cries of the child, and the loud 
calls of the father for help, soon drew a number 
of persons to the melancholy scene, from adja- 
cent places on the levee. The frantic griet of 
the family partook of the incoherence and wild- 
ness of the maniac, and is described to be of 
the most heart-rending description. Before in- 
genuity could resolve on any means of rescuing 
the drowning object, both had sunk, to be seen 
no more alive.” 


Among the curiosities of the ordnance room, 
at the navy yard, Philadelphia, are two huge 
shot, recently brought home by a United States 
vessel from the Dardanelles. They are made 
of granite, and weigh from five to six hundred 
pounds each. at are about the size of a 
bushel measure. They are used in the Turkish 
forts which. guard the Dardanelles. They are 
intended to be thrown from mortars, and to full 
upon the decks of an enemy’s shipping. 


From the Volksblatt, published at the Ger- 
man settlement of Hermann, in Missouri, we 
learn that this year’s vintage in the vicinity of 
Hermann, in spite of the poor prospects in the 
early yart of the season, has been an average 
one. The quantity of wine produced will reach 
25,000 gallons, which is highly satisfactory, in 
veiw of the fact that last year’s yield was enor- 
mous, and that the vines seldom yield two con- 
secutive heavy crops. The yield per acre of the 
different vineyards is variable—three and four 
hundred gallons per acre being secured in some, 
while others afforded only fifty gallons per acre. 
In general, however, the vintners are well pleased 
with the result, and have no cause to complain 
of hard times. 


The New York Oourier and Enquirer pub- 
lishes a list of marine losses for October, which 
amount, in the aggregate, to thirty vessels, val- 
ued at $533,500. he total losses during the 
last ten months included two hundred and fifty- 
nine vessels, valued at $7,381,891. During the 
same period in 1857, four hundred and eighty- 
seven vessels, valued at $15,421,600, were lost. 


The Indiana penitentiary contains four hun- 
dredjand forty convicts, eight of whom are 
females. There are but three hundred and 
forty-four cells, and no room for more. The 
fall courts will probably increase the population 
to about five hundred. Thé prison is now over- 
crowded, without proper accommodations for 
near a hundred of the convicts, who have to 
sleep in the halls, or in the cells, two in a bed. 
The trustees will recommend to the Legislature 
the construction of another somewhere upon 
the limestone region of the Wabash. 


Accounts from Barbados, to the 9th of Octo- 
ber, state that the total shipments of sugar for 
the year, reduced to hogsheads, is 50,027, and 
molasses 19,754 puncheons. The prospects for 
the growing canes are gloomy indeed, and un- 
der the most favorable circumstances the com- 
ing crop will fall short 10,000 hhds. of the pres- 
ent one, and may reach 20,000 hhds. Many 
parts of the island are suffering severely from 
the want of rain, without which, they will make 
scarcely any crop at all. Some fine showers 
had fallen within the last 48 hours, and indica- 
tions are that the rainy season has finally set in. 


A correspondent of the Raleigh Standard, 
who has succeeded in the cultuse of tea in 
North Carolina, writes that the Paraguay tea, 
which it is proposed to introduce into the United 
States, is identical with the “ Yopou,” which 
grows wild on the North Carolina coast, and 
is very generally drank among the poorer 
classes in that section. Many of the captains 
of vessels prefer a supply of it to coffee, as 
they say their men are with it able to endure 
more fatigue and accomplish more labor. It 
grows wild upon the eastern coast, but, when 
cultivated and trimmed, makes a beautiful tree. 


The India trade is reviving at Boston. A large 
fleet has recently arrived from India ports, and 
many more vessels aré on the way from Cal- 
cutta, Manilla, &c., and most of them will be due 
shortly, At Caleutta, September 8, fifteen ships 
were loading for Boston; and from August 23 
to September 8, ten ships more had sailed for 
this port. At the other East India ports—such 
as Singapore, Batavia, Padang, Penang, &c.— 
a number of vessels were loading for Boston. 


Mail robberies have been recently committed 
in Maine. A bag, lost on the 21st ultimo, was 
found on the Ist instant, concealed under leaves 
and moss in the woods, about three-quarters of 
a mile from Miller’s house. All the letters had 
been broken open, and rifled of their valuable 
contents. The papers had been but little dis- 
turbed, 

The Common Council of the city of Memphis, 
Tenn., have under consideration an ordinance 
for the licensing of houses of prostitution. The 
committee which reported the ordinance held 
that the vice was one which might be controlled 
and regulated, but not to be eradicated. 


The farmers of Iowa seem to take the lead in 
the Northwest the present season in the cultiva- 
tion of Chinese sugar-cane. With the most or- 
dinary care, and upon ground so wet that the 
ge got a very late start, the crop yielded two 

undred gallons’ of excellent sirup per acre.- 
The article is so abundant in some localities, 
that it is selling for twenty-five cents’per gallon. 
It is the opinion of intelligent gentlemen that 
the sorghum crop of the present season will save 
the State of Iowa a million of dollars, that would 
else have gone to purchase sugar and molasses 
from abroad, 


— 


The New Orleans papers mention that, while 
the steamer Calhoun stopped at Apalachicola 
on the 20th ultimo, a distressing accident oc- 
curred, by which a young and esteemed citizen 
of Pensacola lost his life. Among the passen- 
gers was a Mrs. Hazard, from Mobile, and three 
children, one of whom, by accident, fell over- 
board; and three or four gentlemen—amon 
whom was the deceased—jumped overboa 
after the child. The young man, who was an 
expert swimmer, sank almost immediately on 
touching the water. Life-preserversand chairs 
were thrown overboard in profusion, but to no 

urpose. The body was recovered about two 
houses afterwards. The name of the unfortunate 
young man is Thomas Baltzell, civil engineer, 
and son of Judge Baltzell, of Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. : 


R. H. Chilton, a cotton broker in New Or- 
leans, committed suicide on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The deaths by fever on the 3d were seven: 
teen. 


— 


The deaths from fover at New Orleans on the 





2d instant were 24, 





The National Era is about,to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, ihe Era was commenced 
for the pu of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 

ression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
of resentatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support i in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher ; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
pve undertook to suppress it by violence, 

t it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Prineiples it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whem it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, I am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent. of the ican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally engross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. . For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 





element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formatien of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at mt time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
once which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 


that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns ; and with pleasure we announce that 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Daniex 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
* Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 
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Baltimore, Nov. 5—Henry Gambrill, one of 
the notorious gang of rowdies who infest the 
southern part of this city, and who murdered 
police officer Benton, about a month since, one 
of the best officers in the city, because he was 
the chief witness against his brother on a charge 
of incendiarism, was this afternoon convicted 
of murder in the first degree. This evening, 
police officer Rigdon, who was the core gy 
witness in the trial against Gambrill, was also 
shot dead in the western part of the city, by one 
of the same gang. The murder was committed 
in the police officer’s house, and in the presence 
of his wife and children. He was an exceed- 
ingly active and faithful officer, and his sad 
death is deeply regretted. The murderer’s 
name is Cropps. Great excitement prevails in 
regard to the affair, and threats are made of 
lynching the murderer. 


The machinery for the new sloop of 13 feet 
draft, building at the Philadelphia navy yard, 
is in process of construction at the works of 
Merrick & Son, of this city. It will consist of 
a pair of horizontal direct acting engines, hav- 
ing cylinders fifty inches diameter, thirty inches 
stroke. The entire weight o¢ all the machinery 
and appurtenances, and of coal for five days, 
full steaming, is guarantied not to exceed 406 
tons. The above amount of coal may also be 
stowed in the space allotted to the machinery, 
which is fifty feet in length of the ship. Al- 
though the contract was awarded only one 
month ago, considerable progress has been al- 
ready made, and there is no doubt that Messrs. 
Merrick & Son will be able to fulfil their agree- 
ment to complete the whole in six months from 
date of contract. The ship, it is expected, will 
be ready to launch before the elose of the 
year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Convention of the slaveholders of the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland assembled at Cambridge, 
in that State, on Wednesday, to take into con- 
sideration the subject of the protection of slave 
property, and counteracting the operations of 
the Abolitionitsts and their emissaries. Ad- 
dresses were made by several prominent slave- 
holders, and resolutions were reported, that Free 
Negroism and Slavery are incompatible with 
each ©ther, and should not be permitted longer 
to exist in their present relations, and calling a 
General Convention of the State, to meet in 
Baltimore, in June next, to devise some system 
to be presented to the Legislature of Maryland, 
for the better regulation of the negro popula- 
tion of the State. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to draft an address to the people, set- 
ting forth the grievances under which the slave- 
holders of the Eastern Shore labor. The Con- 
vention was still in session at last accounts. 


A man has declined being a candidate in a 
new State, because he is not a legal citizen— 
has never paid a tax or any other debt—owns 
no property, can’t read or write, is blind, has 
lost four fingers from his left hand—has ten chil- 
dren, and can’t leave home for fear they will 
abuse their mother. 


In Western New York, the Democrats were 
unlucky in the names of their Congress candi- 
dates. “Look at the list: There were Mr. 
Trimmer, Mr. Skinner, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Jenks, 
and Mr. Trott. Who could have expected to 
succeed with such unlucky nomenclatures ? 
Whether Mr. Trott made regs of a run, we 
have not yet learned ; Hatch is put back into 
his shell ; Skinner has been literally flayed alive 
by the enemy ; Trimmer could not trim sail well 
enough to get through the breakers. All lost! 
Don’t ask, “ what’s in a name?” 


Gen. William Walker, the Nicaraguan fili- 
buster, is at Brown’s hotel in this city, having 
arrived here on Saturday afternoon last. It is 
said, by those who profess to be posted as to the 
whys and wherefores of his movements, that his 
object is to protest against the late proclamation 
of President Buchanan. Others assert that he 
has another object in view, and that we are on 
the eve of some extraordinory movements with 
which he is connected. 


On the 30th ult, ten slaves made theirescape 
from the vicinity of Pruntytown, Va. They 
were, however, overtaken in Fayette county, 
Pa,, where a desperate fight took place, and 
the owners, and others pursuing, were beaten 
back.- Col, Armstrong, of the pursuing party, 
was attacked by one of the negroes with a corn 
cleaver, and would have been killed, but for the 
interference of one of his own servants, who 
stepped in. to protect his master. Another of 
the party pursuing was fiercely attacked and 
badly injured, while the negroes made their es- 
cape. A party of about twenty-five persons sub- 
sequently started in pursuit. 


The St. Louis Republican publishes a com- 
munication from 4 leading Mormon, stating that 
they have been traduced and slandered, and de- 
manding @ full and impartial investigation of 
all charges against them, with a view of coun- 
teracting and overcoming the existing preju- 
dices against that sect. 

Mr. Wallace, recently, from California, via 
Salt Lake, reports having seen on the plains 
1,565 vehicles, 8,061 yore of oxen, 704 mules, 
46 horses, and 1,230 head of loose cattle. 


A noteworthy marriage took place in Hart- 
ford a few days since, between two persons of 
high Revolutionary descent, viz: J. Warren 
Newcombe, jun., great grandson of Gen. Jos. 
Warren, and Mary S., youngest daughter of the 
late Dr. George Sumner, and great-grand-daugh- 
ter of Gen. Israel Putnam. 


Porter’s Spirit says: “We are glad to see 
the proposition for a reception to Paul Morphy, 
when he shall return to this country from Eu- 
rope, has been received with universal favor, 
and the chess players of this city and Brooklyn 
intend to take the thing in charge. Mr. Mor- 

hy will not probably be_able to return much 
fore the Christmas holydays, as his meetings 
with Anderssen, Her Von der N ) 
HI, and Staunton, if the latter can be crowded 
into it, will consume the best portion of Novem- 
ber and December,” 


_—_— 


has been lately o a new printing estab- 
lishment hy Mi, Theodore Helgerard. All the 
compositors and pressmen are deaf and dumb, 
to the number of one hundred and sixty ; eleven 





Tp the town of Zabnge Wurtemburg, there 


A letter in the New York Herald, dated Fort 
Clark, Texas, thus refers to a thiriving German 
settlement : 

“Some thirty miles from San Antonio is lo- 
cated the flourishing German village of New 
Braumfels, an oasis of thrift and industry amidst 
a desert of genuine Texan laziness. The 
main street of the village is very wide, and 
lined on either side by neat painted cottages, 
with tasty grass plots and flower gardens in 
front. Here you find an excellent hotel, a 
bakery, some fine stores, and no less than ten 
wagon factories. These German settlements 
abound in educated men—Hungarians, Poles, 
and even Austrians, rivalling the Germans 
themselves in education and refinement—all, or 
nearly all, exiles from the fatherland, on ac- 
count of their political opinions. As I have re- 
marked in @ previous letter, these Germans are 
doing for Texas a great work of civilization, 
gradually convincing the people of that State 
that industry and economy carry wealth and 
prosperity along with them, and form the sure 
foundation of a powerful and influential com- 
munity.” 


J. W. Denver, Esq., who was the former com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and was appointed 
from that position to the Gubernatorial chair 
of the Territory of Kansas, has, we perceive, 
been reinstated in his former office. This is 
stated to have been the course agreed upon 
when Mr. Denver accepted the appointment of 
Governor of Kansas. During the interim, the 
office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
been filled by Charles E. Mix, Esq., the able 
Chief Clerk of the bureau; and this morning, 
when Mr. D. resumed the duties of Commissioner, 
Mr. Mix returned to his Chief Clerk’s desk. We 
feel constrained to remark that Mr. Mix has 
dischaaged the duties of Commissioner, during 
his brief official term, with marked ability. 

The dispatch announcing the destruction of 
the extensive shoe store of H. Childs & Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is incorrect. No such fire oc- 
curred. 





The Louisville Democrat says the amount of 
tobacco chewed in the Circuit Court room in a 
day during the criminal term is estimated at 
twenty-five pounds. 


The steamer Europa sailed on Wednesday, 
with 59 passengers for Liverpool and 10 for 
Halifax. She took out only $5,000 in specie. 





_. [have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my fam- 
ily for several years, and take great pleasure 
in recommending it as a valuable medicine, 
that should be kept in every family. 
J. S. Swann, 
Pastor of the Huntington street Baptist 
Church, New London. 





A DISTRESSING COUGH CURED, 


Dear Sin: A few weeks since I had a distressing 
cough; my throat was very sore and inflamed, and I pro- 
cured a bottle of Perry Davis’s Pain Kilier of you, and it 
has entirely cured me. I have also seen it used in cases 
of toothache and ague in the face, with the most bene- 
ficial effects. I believe it to be an indispensible medi 
cine, and shall recommend it to my acquainta..ce. 

C. W. BANKS, La Port, Ind. 
This may certify, that my wife was for some time very 
much afflicted with a violent cough, which reduccd her 
so much that she was unable to enjoy a moment’s rest 
day or night, and by the use of one bottle of Peiry Davis’s 
Pain Killer, she was entirely relieved, and now enjoys 
good health. I consider it one of the best family medi- 
cines in use. F. K. BELANGER, Perrysburgh, O. 


Sold by druggists and all dealers in family medicines, 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 19 








GIFTS! GIFTS! GIFTS! 
SPLENDID GIFTS ! 
At 439 Chestnut st.. The only Original Gift 
Book Store. 





G. G. Evans would inform his friends and the public 
that his Star Gift Book Store and, Publishing House is 
permanently established in B own’s splendid [ron Build 
ing, 439 ‘Ches‘nut street, two doors below Fifth, where 
the purchaser of each book, at the regular retail price 
will receive oue of the follow:ng gifis, valaed at from 25 


pes 100; 
cents 0 $ Each Worth 


550 Patent English Lever Gold Watches, - - $100.00 
50PatentAnchor do do. - - wu 
400 Ladies’ Gold Watches, 18k. cases - + 35.00 
600 Sitver Hunting Watches, warranted - = - = 1500 
£00 Parlor 'limep.eces- -  - = + = 10.00 
500 Cameo Seis, Ear Dropsand Pins- + = = — 10.00 
500 Ladies’ Gold Bracelets - = + 56001t012.00 
500 Gents’ Vest and Fob Chains - = = 1000 
1000 Gold Lockets—large size, double case = - — 10.080 
2090 Go-d Lockets—smullsize - - - = 3.00 
1000 Gokd Pencil Cases, with Goid Pen - 5 


- 0 
1000 Exirg Gold Pens, with cases and holders - 3.50 


2 00 Gold Pencils—Ladies’ - . : : : 


” 
~5C) Gold Pens, with Silver Pencils - - - 250 
2500 I.adies’ Gold Pens, with Cases and Holders ~ 1.50 
6500 Gold Rings—Ladies’ - eh 8 1 vo 
2000 Gents’ Goid Rings a +2 > ie 2.50 
2500 Ladies’ Gold Breastpins - * - = 2.50 
3500 Misses’ Gold Breasitpins . - - - - 150 
3000 Pocket Knives - . - - - 7 1.00 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - . - 2.50 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons- - = - 2.50 
2009 Pairs of Ladies’ Kar Drops - . - . 2.50 
8000 Ladies’ Pearl Card Cases - i - 5.00 
15000 Ladies’ Cameo, Jet, or Mosaic Pins - - 500 
2500 Ladies’ Shawl and Ribbon Pins- — - - 1.50 


5000 Articles of Gold, Jewelry ,Gift Books, &e., not, euu- 
merated in the above, worth from 25 ce nis to $25. 
Evan~’s new Catalogue, which is se: t free to all parts 
of the country, contains all the most popular books of the 
day, and the newest publications, all of which will be 
solid as low as can be obtained at ovher stores. 

Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Those de- 
siring so to act, can obwin full particulars by addressing 
as.above. ¥ ees 

N. B. Being largely interested in publishing books ard 
buying from other publishers in i ¢ quantities, for 
cash, fam enabled to make larger discounts to Country 
Ageuts and Book Dealers than cai be had at any other 
house in the country. ‘A . 
Any book published in the United States, the retail 
price of which is one dollar or meron, will be prompuly 
sent, Gift incladed, on receipt of pablisher’s price 

An extra $t Book and Gift given to any person order- 
ing ten books to be sent to one ress, 

Send foi a Catalogue. Address 





619 Publisher, 439 Chesinat st., Phila. 








procured, 


it. The Cangressional Globe au 
pipes for this session to all who may subscribe afier, 
the session commences; but if the first edition shall hav®, 


PROSPECTUS OF 1859. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, THE NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, &c. 


G. P. R. James, Esq., Mary Howitt, Grace Green- 
wood, T. 8. Arthur, &c, 


tye proprietors of the Saturday Evening Post would 
call the attention of the public to their long-estub- 
lished sheet, and especially to their brilliani arrange- 
ments for the coming year. The Post is peculiarly adapicd 
to the wants of Country Fanrilies, as it coup ins weekly 
not only a large amountof the Best Literature, but the 
Latest News, Agricultural Ks-ays and Information, Do- 
mestic Receipts, Accounts of the Markets, &e. " 

{n its Uiterary Depar ment measures have beeu taken 
io render the commg yeur one of Unusual Laterest. De- 
termined to obtain tor the Post the very best talent trat 
couid be procured, we have made arrangements with the 
distinguished suthor,G P. R. JAMES, Esq., for the sid 
of his brilliant and fertile pen. We design opening the 
year with an Historical Novelet by this gitted amhor, to 


be entitled 
THE CAVALIER, 

By G.P. R. James, Eeq., author of “ Richelieu,” “Ma 
of Burgundy ,.” “The Old Dominion,” &e. ‘ ” 

To show that we have hesitated at no reasonuble ex- 
pense to procure the very best talent for our readers, we 
muy be allowed to state that we pay Mr. James for tha 
above Novelet the sum of 


$1,680!!! 
An amount which, though large, is simply in accordance 
with the usual rates that Mr. James’s high reputation 
enables him to command. We may further add, that 
Mr. James Will Write Exclusively For ‘The Post 


In addition to “The Cavalie:,” we have already se- 
cured 


THREE STORIES FROM MARY HOWITT, 


a lady whose name and literary abilities are probably 
knowi wherever the English language is spoken 

We may further state that GRACE GR&kKNWOOD, 
the popular American authoress, will contribuie reguiar- 
ly to our columns. A series of articles from her brilliant 
and graceful pen has been arranged for, be entitled 


CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS; 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
In this Series, which will probably run through the 


whole year, our Teaders may anticipate a literary treat 
of no common chrracter. 


A Novelet by T. 8. Arthur, 


Our readers and the public’s old and approved friend 
“nas vlso been engaged to add to the treasures of the new 
year. Our admirable weekly 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


which have been so well received by our readers, will 
also be continued. 

In addition io the names of G. P.R James, Mary 
Howiu, Grace Greenwood, and T.8. Arihur, we may 
mention MRS. M.A. DENISON, MISS EMMA ALICE 
BROWNE, * FLORENCE PERCY,” MISS MARTHA 
RUSSELL, and the author of “ My Last Cruise,” as 
among the regular centributors to the Post. The pro- 
ductions of many other writers, of course, will at inter- 
vals grace and adorn our columns; and Choice Selec- 
tions of ull kinds, from the best Forcign and Domestic 
Sources, shal continue to be, as heretofore, a leading 
feature of our paprr. The Stories, Essays, Sketches, 
Agricultural and Scientific Facts, &c , obtained in this 
way for the readers of the Post, are among the most in- 
structive as well as interesting portion of its contents. 
The Very Cream of tne periodical literature of the British 
Isles being thus given Ww our readers. 

While the Post thus p Literary att of the 
very highest order, designed for a more intelligent class 
of readers than those who wke delight in the “ blood and 
murcer” and “sawdust” literature of the “ flash week- 
lies,” it does not neglect those depnrinents that the 
amily Circle equally requires. It pub ishes weekly — 

Agricullural Arucles—the News, Foreigu, Domestic, 
and Congressional- Receipts useful tu the Housekeeper 
and the Farmer; many of tiem worth more than erst 
of a year’s sybscripuon—Riddles and Problems—The 
Markets—Bank Notc List, &c. 


TERMS—CA*%H IN ADVANCE. 
SingleCupy - - + - = - 
FourCopies- - - - - Ae 

Kigut Copies—and one to getter up of Club lo « 
Thirteen Co,ies—and one to getter up of Club 15° “ 
Twenty C :pies—cnd one to getter up of Club 20 “ 
Address, always post paid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, 
619 No. 132 South Third sireet, Phila. 


ijJ>~ Sample nnmbers sent gratis to any one, when de- 
sired. 





$2 a year. 
5 ny 





THE GLOBE: 
THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRE:8. 


SHALL publish the Daily Globe, and the Co: gres- 
sional Giube and Appendix, during the next session 
of Congress. ‘The Daily Globe will contain a repori of 
the Debates in hoth branches of Congress,as taken down 
by reporters equal, at least, to any corps of short-hand 
wriers in this or in any other country. When the de- 
baies of a day do not make more then forty-five columns, 
they shall appear in the Daily Globe of the next morning, 
which will contain, also, the newa of the day, together 
with such editorial articles as may be suggested by paes- 
ing eveuts. 
The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain 
areportof all the Debates in Congress, revised by ihe 
speakers, the ges of the Presid of the United 
States, the Annual Keports of the Heads of the Executive 
Departments, the Reports of Committees of Congress on 
nnporiant subjects of general interesi, the Laws passed 
during the :ession, and copious indexes to all. ‘hey 
will be printed on a double royal sheet, in book furin, 
royal quarto size, each number containing sixteen pages, 
averaging 2397 words per page. ‘I'he whole will make 
between 1,700 and 2.000 pages, It is believed that no 
book has ever been pub ished atsolowarate. Last year 
{ advertised in the Daj y Globe, tor six month-, and in 
about one hundred other newspapers in the United States, 
a reward of $215, to be paid to any person who would 
prod published at+o low a rate, and none was 
produce’. The large number of copies + ubseribed for by 
Cengres» enables me to afford the debates to subseribesa 
so cheap. 
The Congressional Globe and Appendix pass free 
through the mails of the United States, as will be seen by 
reading the following Joint Resolution passed by Con- 
gress the 6 h August, is 2: 
JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the distribuiion of 
the Laws of Congress and the d: bates thercon 
With a view to the cheap circulation of the Laws of 
Congress, and the cebates contri uling to the true inier- 
pretauan thereof, and to make free the communication 
between the representutive and constituent bodies : 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Kepresentatives 
of the United Sta es of America in Congress assembled, ‘that 
from and acer the present session of Congress, the Con- 
gressiona: Globe and Appendix, which contains he laws 
and the debates t. ereon, shal pass free through the mails, 
so long as the same shail be published by order of Con- 
gress. Povided, That nothing herein shall be consirued 
to authorize the circulation of the Duily Globe free of 
postage.—A pproved, August 6, 1:62. 
TERMS. Bs 
For a copy oft! e Daily Globe fourmonths - - ~- $3.00 
For a copy for a less ume (per month) 
For a copy of the Congression«! Giobe and Appen- 
dix duiing the session- - - ~~ ~ * = 7 7 , 3.00 
k notes, current in the section of country where a 
aaduiiies resid. s. will be received at pac. ‘The whole 
or any partofa sub<ersptiou may be remitted in pos’ 
stamps, which are pret rable to any currency, except 
Id or silver. Where bank notes under $5 cannot be 
- 1 will send two copies for BS 
A paper will not be sent unless the money accompa- 
i der for it. ‘ 
eer he afford to exchange with all the newspapers 
thatdesire the Globe; but 1 will send the Daily G jobe 








during the session to aii who shall publish this prospecet 


three times before the first Monday of next Deeemb 


| phase who may publish ehould send their papers con- 
G. G. EVANS, | 


ining i marked with a to direct attention to 
sai ae Congres ‘ SAppendix will be stere- 
and, therefore, | shall be able to send the back 





J. BAUMGARTEN, 
No. 297 C st, between Ninth and Tenth sts., 


been exhausted te ore the subscription-money isreceiv 
I chall, charge $1 additional per copy, to pay the expen 
of putting the plates on the press. 


Subscriptions « a} 





WASHINGTON, D.C, © 


IN GENERAL, 
NGRAVER AND DESIGNER 10 oe limproved 


and Manufacwrer of the New cots, 


ver, Wood 
See rears Stencil Caller, Copper-plate Et es ot 
and Li ér, is prepared head en Oe aan le > 
any metal—on a, gileee Pe 5 pea Establishment 
anner as workmaul,. .. subscriber feels confidant that 
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of the former are women, 
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made. 
“< ial Hand and Block Seals, Watch: 
oy paver, Wood Engraver, Music Puncher, Stencil 
case. Copperplate Engraver, Lithographer, &c. (il 


ae ot Somens pages, and printed on AN 2 


cenis. 


reach me as early as the firet weex of December, to insure 
complete copies at the —" advertised above. 


Washington, Nov. 6, 1858. JOHN C. RIVES. 





THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


“ HERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
ro je a of eminent Southern men st Slave- » 
ry. By Daniel R, Goodloe. First edition 15 cents per 


Second edition, entarged by the 
L. CLEP. 
Ww 
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. \ THE TRUE ISSUE. 
SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD: 


Delivered ot Rochester, Mgdayy Ort. 96, 1098- 
From the Albany Journal, Oct. 26. 

There was an immense meeting at Roches- 
ter, last night, to listen te a speech from Gov- 
ernor Seward. He was greeted with over- 
whelming enthusiasm, and spoke for an hour 
and a half. His speech was substantially as 


follows : 

Fet.ow-Crrizens: The unmistakable out- 
breaks of zeal which oceur all around me, show 
that you are earnest men—and such a man am 
I. Let us therefore, at least for a time, pass 
by all secondary and collateral questions, | 
whether of a personal or of a general nature, 
and consider the main subject of the present 
canvass. The Democratic party—or, to speak 
more accurately—the party which wears that 
attractive name, is in possession of the Federal 
Government. The Republicans propose to dis- 
lodge that party, and dismiss it from its high 
trust. 


The main subject, then, is, whether the Demo- 
cratic party deserves to retain the confidence 
of the American People. In. attempting to 
prove it unworthy, I think that Iam not actu- 
ated by prejudices against that party, or by pre- 
possessions in favor of its adversary); for I have 
learned, by some experience, that virtue and 
patriotism, vice and selfishness, are found in all 
parties, and that they differ less in their mo- 
tives than in the policies they pursue, ~ 

Our country is a theatre, which exhibits, in 
/ full operation, two radically different pelion) 
_ systems ; the one resting on the basis of servile 
or slave labor, the other on the basis ‘of vol- J 
untary labor of freemen. 
groes, or persons more or less purely of Afri 
can derivation. But this is only accidental 
The principle of the system is, that labor i 
every, society, by whomsoever performed, is! 
necessarily unintellectual, grovelling, and base 
and that the laborer, equally for his own g 
and for the welfare of the State, ought to be en 
slaved. ‘The white laboring man, whether na 
tive or foreigner, is not enslaved, only becaus 
he cannot, as yet, be reduced to bon ag 

You need not be told now that the slaye sy 
tem is the older of the two, and that once it w 
universal. : “ 

The emancipation of our own ancestors, Cau- 
casians and Europeansas they were, hardly date 
beyond @ period of 500 years: . The t me 


4 


The laborers who are enslaved are all ne-/ ‘abolish 







attempts at final compromise een the slave 
. ~ States nie if se ene of this 
fact eR suck pretel cgin- 

en Made, vain Sey Sicetal 


this sayi 
kek by a daha ancl 


‘or |'prescribe its policy. The inevitable caucus 
even a@ modern one. Our forefathers knew} system enables them to do so with a show of 
it to be true, and unanimously ected) npon it| fai and justice. Ifit.were possible to con- 
when they framed the Constitution of the Uni-| ceive for a moment that the Democratic party 
ted S They the existence of the | should disobey the behests of the slaveholders, 
servile system in so of the States with }.we should then see a withdrawal of the siave- 
sorrow and shame, which they openly confiened, holders, which would leave the party to perish. 


and: they looked _ e collision between 
them, which waa'the m just revealing itself, and 
which we are now accustomed to deplore, with 
favor and hope. They knew that either the one 
or the other system must exclusively prevail. 

Unlike too many of those who in modern 
time invoke their authority, they had a choice 
between the two. They preferred the system of 
free labor, and they determined to organize the 
Government, and so to direct its activity, that 
that system should surely and certainly prevail. 
For this purpose, and no other, they based the 
whole structure of Government broadly on the 
principle that all men are created equal, and 
therefore free—little dreaming that, within the 
short period of one hundred years, their de- 
scendants would bear to be told by any orator, 
however popular, that the utterance of that 
rinciple was merely a rhetorical rhapsody ; or 
y any judge, however venerated, that it was 
attended by mental reservations, which render 
ith itical and false. By the ordinance of 
1787 they dedicated all the national domain 
not yet polluted by Slavery to free labor imme- 
diately, thenceforth and forever, while by the 
new Constitution and laws they invited foreign 
free labor from all lands under the sun, and in- 


at all times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances whatsoever. It is true that they neces- 
sarily and wisely modified this policy of Free- 
om, byteaving it i the several & States; affect- 
were by differing ce to 
very in-their own way and at their 
own pleasure, instead of confidiy that duty to 
Se en that they secured to the slave 
States, while yet retaining the system of Slavery, | 
a three-fifths representation of slaves in the Fed- 
eral Government, until they should find them- 
selves able to relinquish it with safety. But the | 
very nature of these modifications fortifies my 
position that the fathers knew that the two sys- 
tems could not endure within the Union, and 
expected that within a short. period Slavery 
would disappear forever. Moreover, in order 
that these modifications might not altogether 
defeat their grand design of a Republic main- 
taining universal equality, they provided that 
two-thirds of the States might amend the Con- 
stitution. 





lioration of human society which modern times | Tt remains to say on this point only one Word, 


exhibit, is mainly due to the substitution of 
the system of voluntary labor for the old one of 
servile labor, which has. already taken place. 


This African slave system is one which, in its | lations of the Constitution that end shall be ac- |\selled that Texas shou 


origin and in its growth, has been altogether 
foreign from the habits of the races which colo- 
nized these States, and established civilization ’ 
here. It was introduced on this new continent; 
as an engine of conquest, and for the establish-’ 


ment of monarchical power, by the Portuguese! co-operating with the Federal Government, andj and reorganized so as to constitute four slave 


and the Spaniards, and was rapidly extend/ 
ed by them all over South ns Central\ 
America, Louisiana, and Mexico. Its legi 


egiti- 
mate fruits are seen in the poverty, imbecilit » | very, which gently-disposed persons do habitu- |} rent that the str 


and anarchy, which now pervade all Portu- 
guese and Spanish America. The free-labor 
system is of German extraction, and it was 
established in our country by emigrants from 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Ireland. 

We justly ascribe to its influences the strength, 
wealth, greatness, intelligence, and freedom, 
which the whole American people now enjoy. 
One of the chief elements of the value of human 
life is freedom in the pursuit of happiness. The 
slave system is not only intolerant, unjust, and 
inhuman, toward the laborer, whom, only be- 
cause he is a laborer, it loads down with chains 
and convérts into merchandise, but scarcely less 
to the freeman, to whom, only because he is a 
laborer from necessity, it denies facilities for 
employment, and whom it expels from the com- 
munity because it cannot enslave and convert 
him into merchandise also. It is necessarily 
improvident and ruinous, because, as a general 
truth, communities ap and flourish or droop 
and decline in just the degree that they practice 
or neglect to practice the primary duties of jus- 
tice and humanity. The free-labor system con- 
forms to the divine law of. equality, which is 
written in the hearts and consciences of men, 
and therefore is always and -everywhere benef- 
icent. 

The slave system is one of constant danger, 
distrust, suspicion, and watchfulness. It de- 
bases those whose toil alone can produce wealth 
and resources for defence, to the lowest degree 
of which human nature is capable, to guard 
against mutiny and insurrection, and thus wastes 
energies which otherwise might be employed in 
national development and aggrandizement. 

The free-labor system educates all alike, and, 
by opening all the fields of industrial employ- 
ment, and all the departments of authority, to 
the unchecked and equal rivalry of all classes 
of men, at once secures universal contentment, 
and brings into the highest possible activity all 
the physical, moral, and social energies of the 

hole State. In States where the slave system 
prevails, the masters, directly or indirectly se- 
cure all political power, and constitute a ruling 
aristocracy. In the States where the free-labor 
system prevails, universal suffrage necessarily 
obtains, and the State inevitably becomes, soon- 
er or later, a republic or democracy. 


ism. Most of the other European States hav 

abolished slavery, and adopted the system of 
free labor. It was the antagonistic political ten- 
dencies of the two systems which the first Napo- 
leon was contemplating when he predicted that 
Europe would ultimately be either all Cossack 
or all Republican. Never did human sagacity 
utter a more pregnant truth. The two systems 
are at once perceived to be incongruous. But’ 
they are more than incongruous, they are incom- 
patible. They never have permanently existed 
together in one country, and they never can. 
It would be 
bility, from the irreconcilable ‘contrast. between 


their great principles and characteristics. But 


the experience of mankind has conclusively es- 


tablished it. Slavery, as I have already inti-| redemption than I can now foresee, I shall say | 


mated, existed in every State in Europe. Free 
labor has supplanted it everywhere except i 

Russia and Turkey. State necessities, developed 
in modern times, are now obliging even those 
two nations to encourage and employ free labor; 
and already, despotic as they are, we-find them 
engaged in abolishing slay 


to demonstrate this impossi- 


- In the United 
States, Slavery came into collision with free la- | slaveh 


Ao guard against misapprehension. If these 
States are to again become universally slave- 
holding, I do not pretend to say with what vio- |, 


complished. On the other hand, while I do]; 
confidently believe and hope that m onasity } 
will yet become a land of universal Freedom, | 
do not expect that it will be made so otherwise 


than through the action of the several States 
all acting in strict conformity with their respec 
ive Constitutions... ee 

@ Strife and contentions concerning Sla- 


ally deprecate, is nothing more than the ripen- 
ing of the conflict which the fathers themselves 
not only thus 
they may be said to have instituted. 

t is not to be denied, however, that thus far 


.| the course of that contest has not been accord- | tuted in the Territories of California and New 


ing to their humane anticipations and wishes. 
In the field of Federal politics, Slavery, deri- 
ving unlooked-for advantages from commercial 


and other 
tain its ~~ oe defensive position, but to exten 
its sway throughout the whole Union. It i 
certain that the slaveholding class of Americay 
citizens indulge this high ambition, and tha 
pe derive encouragement for it from the rapid 
and effe 


this: 
threats of disunion, they will keep a majority 
favorable to these designs in the Senate 

each State has an equal representation. Through 
that majority they will defeat, as they best can, 
the admission of free States, and secure the 
admission of slave States. Under the protec- 
tion of the Judiciary they will, on the principle 
of the Dred Scott case, carry Slavery into all 
the Territories of the United States, now existing 
and hereafter to be organized. By the action 
of the President and the Senate, using the 
treaty-making power, they will annex foreign 
slaveholding States. In afavorable conjuncture 
they will induce Congress to repeal the act of 
1808, which prohibits the — slave trade, 
and so they will import from Africa, at the cost 
of only $20 a head, slaves enough to fill up the 
interior of the continent. Thus relatively in- 
creasing the number of slave States, they will 
allow no amendment to the Constitution preju- 
dicial to their interest; and so, having perma- 
nently established their power, they expect the 
Federal Judiciary to nullify all State laws 
which shall interfere with internal or foreign 
commerce in slaves. When the free States 
shall be sufficiently demoralized to tolerate these 
designs, they reasonably conclude that Slaver 
pwill be accepted by those States themselves. —1! 
/shall not stop to: show how speedy or how com- 


Russia yet maintains slavery, and fpatompot plete would be the ruin which the accomplish- 


ment of these slaveholding schemes would 
bring upon the country. For one, I should not 
remain in the country to test the sad experi- 
ment. Having spent my manhood, though not 
my whole life, in a free State, no aristocracy of 
any kind, much less an vee | of slavehold- 
ers, shall ever make the laws of the land in 
which I shall be content to live. Having seen 
the society around me universally engaged in 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, which 
were innocent and beneficent, I shall never be 
a denizen of a State where men and women are 
reared as cattle, and bought and sold as mer- 
chandise. : When that evil day shall come, and, 


* 


f 


ble, then, if there shall be no better hope for; 
with Franklin, while looking abroad over the 
whole earth for'a new and more congenial 
home, “Where ‘Liberty dwells, there is m 


oun ” —_ oe 
MSYou will tell me that these fears are extava- 
gant and chimerical. I angwer, they are so, 
ut.they are so only because the designs of the 
must and ¢an' be defeated. But it 


bor at the close of the last century, and fell be-| is only the possibility of defeat that renders 
fore it in New England, New York, New Jersey, | them so. They cannot be defeated by inactivi- 
and Pennsylvania, but triumphed over it effect-| ty. There is no escape from them, compatible 


ually, and excluded it, for a period yet a with non-resistance. How, then 

eor- 
Indeed, so incompatible are the two Pel 
es its 


mined, from Virginia, the. 

ia. 
ea, that every new State which is. 0; 
within our ever-extending domain 
first political act a choice of the one and an ex- 
clusion of the other, even at the cost of civil war, 
if necessary. The slave States, without law, at 
the last national election, successfully forbade, 
within their own limits, even the casting of votes 
for a candidate for President of the United 
States supposed to be favorable to the establish- 
ment of the free-labor system in new States. 

- Hitherto, the two systems have existed in dif- 


Carolinas, and 


ferent States, but side by side ‘within the Amer- 


y and in what 
way, shall the necessary reSistance be made? 
There is only one way. The Democratic party 
must be permanently dislodged from the Gov- 
ernment. The reason is, that the Democratic 
—_-* inextricably committed to the designs 
of slaveholders, which I have described. 
Let me be well understood. I do not charge 
that the Democratic candidates for public office 
now before the people are Md, much less 
that the Democratic masses who support them 
really “= those atrocious and dangerous de- 
signs. Candidates may, and generally do, 
mean to act justly, wisely, and patriotica)ly, 
when they shall be elector: but they become 








-tion, in-which those who contribute most direct 


terdicted the importation of African slave labor, | votes for his:slaves against Freedom, the freed 


ed with favor, but which | jected, a declaration that Slavery should not be 


changes, and energies unforeseen from the //as a free State on the condition, as it has since, 
facilities of combination between members of} explained the transaction, of leaving all of New 
the slaveholding class and between that class|} Mexico and Utah open to Slavery, to which was | 
roperty classes, early allied, and/| also added the concession of perpetual Slavery 
has at length made a stand, not merely to re-/| in the District of Columbia, and the passage of 


all further effort at resistance shall be impossi- 


the action and management of the concern, 
The slaveholders eats ng in an overwhelm- 
ing proportion to the capital strength of the 
Democratic party, they necessarily dictate and 


The portion of the party which is found in the 
free States is a mere appendage, convenient to 
modify its sectional character, without impair- 
ing its sectidnal constitution, and is less effect- 
ive in regulating its movement than the nebu- 
lous tail of the comet is in determining the ap- 
pointed though apparently eccentric course of 
the fiery sphere from which it emanates. 

To oe pe the Democratic party to resist Sla- 
very, and favor Freedom, is as unreaonable as 
to look for Protestant missionaries to the Cath- 
olic Propaganda of Rome. The history of the 
Democratic: party commits it to the policy of 
Slavery. It has been the Democratic party, 
and no other agency, which has carried that pol- 
icy up to its present alarming culmination. 

ithout stopping to ascertain, critically, the or- 
igin of the present Democratic party, we may 
concede ‘its claim to date from the era of good 


feeling which occurred under the Administra- 
tion of President Monroe. At that time in this 


State, and about that time in many others of 
the free States, the Democratic party deliberate- 
ly disfranchised the free colored or African cit- 
izen, and it has pertinaciously continued this 
disfranchisement ever since. This was an ef- 
fective aid to Slavery, for while the slaveholder 


slave in the free States is prohibited from vo- 
ting against Slavery. 

Tn 1824, the Democracy resisted the election 
of John Quincy Adams—himself before that 
time an ‘acceptable Democrat—and in 1828 it 
expelled: him from the Presidency, and put a 
slaveholder in his place, although the office had 
been filled by slaveholders thirty-two out of forty 

ears. 

: In 1836, Martin Van Buren—the first non- 
slaveholding citizen of a free State to whose 
election the Democratic party ever consented— 
signalized his inauguration into the Presidency 
by @ gratuitous announcement, that under no 
circumstances would he ever approve a bill for 
the abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. From 1838 to, 1844, the —— of 
abolishing Slavery in the District of Columbia 
and in the national dock yards and arsenals was 
brought before Congress by repeated popular, 
appeals. The Democratic poy iene 
romptly denied the right of petition, and e 
Fectually suppressed the freedom of speech i 
Congress, so far as the institution of Slavery w 
concerned. 

From 1840 to 1843, good and wise men coun; 
fi remain outside of tha 
Union until she should consent to relinquish) 
her self-instituted Slavery ; but the Democratic’ 
party precipitated her admission into the Un- | 
ion, not only without that condition, but even ‘ 
with a covenant that the State might be divided 


States, instead of one. 

In 1846, when the United States became in- 
volved in a war with Mexico, and it was appa- 
le would end in the dismem- 
epublic, which was a non- 
Power, the Democratic party re- 


berment of that 
slaveholdin 


established within the territory to be acquired. 
When, in 1850, Governments were to be insti- 


Mexico, the fruits of that war, the Democratic 
party refused to admit New Mexico as a free 
State, and only consented to admit California 


ot 


an unconstitutional, cruel, and humiliating law, 
for the recapture of fugitive slaves, with a fur- 
ther stipulation that the subject of Slavery should 
never again be agitated in either chamber of 
Congress. 


serviceable liberality, awaked them from their 


where | slumber, to offer and force on their accptance | conquerable, and the dominion of Slavery is 


the abrogation of the law which declared that 
neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude should 
ever exist within that part of the ancient terri- 
tory of Louisiana which lay outside of the 
State of Missouri, and north of the parallel of 
36° 30¢ of north latitude—a law which, with 
the exception of one other, was the only statute 
of Freedom then remaining in the Federal code. 

In. 1856, when the people of Kansas had or- 

ganized a new State within the region thus 
abandoned to Slavery, and applied to be ad- 
mitted as a‘free State into the Union, the Dem- 
oeratic party contemptuously rejected their pe- 
tition, and drove them, with menaces and in- 
timidations, from the Halls of Congress, and 
armed the President with military power to en- 
force’ their submission to a slave code, estab- 
lished over them by fraud and usurpation. At 
every subsequent stage of the long contest 
which has since raged in Kansas, the Democratic 
party has lent its sympathies, its aid, and all 
the powers of the Government which it con- 
trolled, to enforce Slavery upon that unwilling 
and injured people. And now, even at this 
day, while it mocks us with the assurance that 
Kansas is free, the Democratic party keeps the 
State excluded from her just and proper place 
‘in the Union, under the hope that she may be 
dragooned into the acceptance of Slavery. 

The Democratic party finally has procured 
rom: a Supreme Judiciary, fixed in its inter- 
est, a decree that Slavery exists by force of the 
Constitution in every Territory of the United 

| States, paramount to all legislative authority 
either within the Territory or residing in Con- 
ess. 
_ Such is the Democratic party. It has no pol- 
icy, State or Federal, for finance, or trade or 
manufacture, or commerce, or education, or in- 
ternal improvements, or for the protection or 
even the security of civil or religious liberty. 
It is positive and uncompromising in the inter- 
lost of Slavery—negative, compromising, and 
yacillating, in regard to everything else. It 
boasts its love of equality, and wastes its strength 
jand even its life in fortifying the only aristoc- 
racy known in the land. It professes fraterni- 
ty, and, so often as Slavery requires, allies 
itself with proscription. It magnifies itself for 
Gonquests in foreign lands, but it sends the na- 
tional eagle forth always with chains, and not 
the olive branch, in his fangs. 
This dark record shows you, fellow citizens, 
what I was unwilling to announce at an earlier 
stage of this argument, that of the whole nefa- 
rious schedule of slaveholding designs which I 
‘have submitted to you, the Denioesatie party 
has left only one yet: to be consummated—the 
abrogation of the law which forbids the African 
slave trade. 
Now, I know very well that the Democratic 
78 A at every stage of these proceedings, 
wed the motive and the policy of fortify- 
ing and extending Slavery, and has excused 
them on entirely different and more plausible 
unds. But’ the inconsistency and frivolity 
of these = prove still more conclusively the 
guilt I charge upon that party. It must indeed 
necessarily excuse such guilt before mankind, 
and evén to the consciences of its own adherents. 








When, in 1854, the slaveholders | must and will be done at any one time is just 
tive political successes which they have |‘were contentedly reposing on these great ad- that thing which is most urgent, and will no 
already obtained. The plan of operation is | vantages, then so recently won, the Democratic |Jonger admit of postponement or delay. Final- 
y continued appliances of patronage, and | party unnecessarily, officiously, and with super- | ly, we are told by faint-hearted men that they 


es nr ms 


try therein the new and fascinating theories of 
on-intervention and Popular Sovereignty ; and 
finally it overthrew both these new and ar, 
systems by the English Lecompton bill and the 


red Scott decision, on the that the 
free States not to enter Union with- 
out a ps aac equal to the tative 
basis of one member of Congress, although slave 
States might come in without inspection as to 
their numbers. 


Will any member of the Democratic party 
now here claim that the authorities chosen by 
the suffrages of the “ey transeended their 
partisan Shen, and so misrepresented the 
arty in the various transactions I have recited ? 
Then I ask him to name one Democratic states- 
man or legislator, from Van Buren to Walker, who 
either timidly or cautiously like them, or bold- 
ly and defiantly like Douglas, ever refused to 
execute a behest of the slaveholders, and was 
not therefore, and for no other cause, immedi- 
ately denounced, and deposed from his trust, 
and repudiated by the Democratic party for 
that contumacy. 
T think, fellow-citizens, that I have shown 
you that it is high time for the friends of Free- 
dom to rush to the rescue of the Constitution, 
and that their very first duty is to dismiss the 
Democratic party from the administration of the 
Government. 
Why shall it not be done? All agree that it 
ought to bedone. What, then, shall prevent its 
being done? Nothing but timidity or division 
of the opponents of the Democratic party. 
Some of these opponents start one objection, 
and some another. Let us notice these objec- 
tions briefly. One class say that they cannot 
trust the Repablican arty; that it has not 
avowed its hostility to Slavery boldly enough, or 
its affection for Freedom earnestly enough. 
I ask, in reply, is there any other party which 
can be more safely trusted? Every one knows 
that it is the Republican party, or none, that 
shall displace the Democratic party. But I 
answer, further, that the character and fidelity 
of any party are determined, necessarily, not 
by its pledges, progranimes, and platforms, but 
by the public exigencies, and the temper of the 
people when they call it into activity. Subser- 
viency to Slavery is a law written not only on 
the forehead of the Democratic party, but also 
in its very soul—so resistance to Slavery, and 
devotion to. Freedom, the popular elements now 
actively working for the Republican party 
among the people, must and will be the re- 
rources for its ever-renewing strength and con- 
stant invigoration. 
Others cannotsu 
cause it has not sufficiently exposed its platform, 
and determined what it will do and what it will 
not do, when triumphant. It may prove too 


As if any party ever foresaw so clearly 


thers. 
the course of future events as to plan a univer- 
al scheme for future action, adapted to all pos-/J 


sible emergencies. Who would ever have join- 
ed even the Whig party of the Revolution, if it 
had been obliged to answer, in 1775, whether it 
would declare for Independence in 1776, and 
for this noble Federal Constitution of ours in 
1787, and not a year earlier or later? 


“The people of the United States will be as’ 


wise next year, and the year afterward, and 
even ten years hence, as we are now, They 
will oblige the Republican party to act as the 
nea welfare and the interests of justice and 
umanity shall require, through all the stages 
of its career, whether of trial or triumph. 
Others will not venture an effort, because they 
fear that the Union would not endure the 
change. Will such objectors tell me how long 
a Constitution can beear a strain directly along 
the fibres of which it is composed? This isa 
Constitution of Freedom. It is being converted 
into a Constitution of Slavery. It is a repub- 
lican Constitution. It is being made an aris- 
tocratic one. Others many wish to wait until 
some collateral questions concerning temper- 
ance or the exercise of the elective franchise 
re properly settled. Let me ask all such per- 
ons, whether time enough has not been wasted 
n these points already, without gaining an 
ther than this single advantage, namely, the 
iscovery that only one thing can be effectually | 
doue at one time, and that the one thing which} 


espond ; the Democratic party, they say, is un- 


consequently inevitable. I reply to them, that 
the complete and universal dominion of Slavery 
would be intolerable enough when it should 
have come after the last possible effort to escape 
should have been made. There would in that 
case be left to us the consoling reflection of 
fidelity to duty. 

Bat I reply, further, that I know—few, I think, 
know better than I—the resources and the en- 
ergies of the Democratic party, which is identi- 
cal with the Slave Power. I do ample prestige 
to its traditional popularity. I know, further— 
few, I think, know better than I—the difficulties 
and disadvantages of organizing a new political 
force like the Republican party, and the obsta- 
cles it must encounter in laboring without pres- 
tige and without patronage. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, I know that the Democratic party 
must go down, and the Republican party must 
rise into its place. The Democratic party de- 
rived its strength originally from its adoption of 
the principles of equal and exact justice to all 
men. So long as it practiced this principle 
faithfully, it was invulnerable. It became vul- 
nerable when it renounced it, and since that 
time it has maintained itself, not by virtue of 
its own strength, or even of its traditional mer- 
its, but because there as yet had appeared in 
the political field no other party that had the 
conscience and the courage to take up and 
avow and practice the life-inspiring principle 
which the Democratic party had surrendered. 
At last, the Republican party had appeared. It 
avows now, as the Republican party of 1800 
did, in one word, its faith and its works, “Equal 
and exact justice to all men.” Even when it 
first entered the field, only half organized, it 
struck a blow which only just failed to secure 
complete and triumphant victory. In this, its 
second campaign, it has already won advanta- 
ges which render that triumph now both easy 
and certain. 

The secret of its assured success lies in that 
very characteristic which, in the mouth of scof- 
fers, constitutes its great and lasting imbecility 
and reproach. It feos in the fact that it is a 
party of one idea; but that idea is a noble 
one—an idea that fills and expands all gener- 
ous souls; the idea of equality—the equality of 
all men before human tribunals and human 
laws, as they all are equal before the Divine 
tribunal and Divine laws. 

I know, and you know, that a revolution has 
begun. i know, and all the world knows, that 
revolutions never go backward. Twenty Sena- 
tors and a hundred Representatives proclaim 
boldly in Congress to-day sentiments and opin- 
ions and principles of Freedom which hardly so 
many men even in this free State dared to utter in 
their own homes twenty years ago. While the 


ingly gatherin 


trayers of the Constitvtion and Freedom 











port the Republican party, be- ) y 


progressive for some, and too conservative for ) 


Government of the United States, under the con- 
duct of the Democratic party, has been all that 
time surrendering one plain and castle after 
another to Slavery, the people of the United 
States have been no less steadily and persever- 
together the forces with which 
to recover back again all the fields and all the 
castles which have been lost, and to confound 
and overthrow, by one decisive blow, the be- 
for- 
° 


fast as the mostsanguine could have expected ; 
let us invite all who believe them to be the true 
principles of the constitution to unite with us, and 
aid us in placing some faithful man at the head 
of the Government, to administer its affairs in 
strict accordance with those principles ; but we 
ought not to expect to add to our number by 
weakening or diluting our political ethics. 





FROM INDIANA. 
Extract of a Letter froma Prominent Politician. 


SHELBYVILLE, Inp., Oct. 28, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era ; 

T shall aim to secure 100 subscribers, inclu- 
ding the old list here ; and, although I think it 
not unlikely that I shall fall short of my aim, I 
shall strive for nothing else. * * * Thou- 
sands of copies of the Hra, sent to reasonable 
and intelligent men of the Sham Democracy, in 
both slave and free States, would be productive 
of more good than any other expenditure of an 
equal amount. * * * 

A valued friend from another county yester- 
day expressed strong fears of the disruption of 
the Republican party, or its emasculation of its 
great vital principle, opposition to Slavery ex- 
tension. I admitted to him the willingness of 
many politicians to fritter away everything of 
principle, by the organization of an sition 
party to the one in power, for the sake of get- 
ting themselves into place and power, but hoped 
they (the politicians) could be forestalled by an 
early and outspoken discussion in all the local 
papers, and I shall aim to secure this through- 
out our State. 

I need not say anything respecting our re- 
cent State election, save this: first, I regard it 
as rather fortunate than otherwise that we did 
not elect our State ticket, for reasons that I have 
not time now to mention; and, second, that the 
vote does not by any means show the full extent 
of the loss of confidence of the people in their 
party leaders of the Sham. Democracy. © Thou- 
sands voted with them with great reluctance, 
who will never vote with them again. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE ELECTION 
IN IOWA. 
Le Cram, Iowa, Oct. 29, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Ere this, doubtless, the columns of the Era 
contain the glorious news that Iowa has again 
declared its opposition to the power that rules 
at Washington; but it may not be amiss to 
notice some facts in reference to the recent 
lection, which a mere report and comparison 
ef votes will not present. 
, The election of Curtis and Vandever, and 
the defeat of Trimble and Leffingwell, is a 
real Republican triumph. The Lecompton 
question caused no real division in the Demo- 
cratic ranks in this State. The Convention 
which nominated the candidates for State offi- 
cers leaned strongly to Douglas, and showed it- 
‘self anti-Lecompton by refusing to pass a resg- 
lution endorsing the Administration. This gave 
promise of a serious “split;” the Convention 
adjourned—or rather broke up without adjourn- 
ing—and the minority immediately assembled, 
and passed the resolutions which the Conven- 
tion proper had laid on the table. So far from 
this division being an injury to the Democratic 
cause, it proved to be a decided advantage—it 
gave the leaders two wires to pull, and they 
strained them both to their utmost tension. The 
Administration organs forthwith published the 
Platform adopted at the State Convention, with 
the resolutions of Convention No. 2 embodied ; 
while the anti-Lecompton journals quietly pub- 
lished the same Platform just as the real Con- 
vention passed it. 
The candidates selected presented the same 
chameleon hues. Trimble, in the first district, 
was Lecompton or anti-Lecompton, as occasion 
required, but used all his ingenuity to dodge 
that question entirely. Leffingwell, in the 
second district, was, prior to and at the time of 
his nomination, a decided opponent of the Le- 
compton Constitution, with or without the Eng- 
lish bribe. On this subject he had expressed 
himself unequivocally. He did more. Publicly, 
in his own emphatic style, he applied various 
epithets to James Buchanan and his Kansas 
policy, which decency requires should not be 
recorded here. Despite the earnest entreaties 
of the Adininistrationists, he opeged the canvass 
by a vigorous denunciation of Lecompton ; sub- 
sequently Mr. L.grew milder, considered the 
English bill as a finality, and Lecompton as a 
dead question ; and at length, one month before 
the election, after a long conference with the 
Buchanan men of Dubuque, he pledged himself 
to support the Administration cordially hereaf- 
ter. This avowal was circulated all over the 
State, on the authority of Col. Heath, late edi- 
tor of the Northwest, now Postmaster at Du- 
buque, and Mr. Buchanan’s generalissimo for 
Iowa. Thus, by skillful manceuvring, all the 
forces were united, and Douglas and Buchanan 
men buried the hatchet, smoked the calumet of 
peace, and voted to a man for “Judge Leff.” 
Then the old bitter-end Know Nothings voted 
for “ Leff” too, uniting in a few townships with 
the Democrats on a “ Citizen’s ticket,” thus de- 
feating the Republicans. In otfiers, they swal- 
lowed the Administration pill without any sugar 
covering, determined to do anything, as they 
said, to beat those who would not vote for Fill- 
more. This class is getting smaller and more 
feeble at each election. 
The wholesale and reckless charges of fraud, 
which were brought against the Republican 
State officers, though without a shadow of 
foundation, doubtless had some effect on the 
class—always large—which is ever ready to be- 
lieve every story that can be invented and rela- 
ted, of those who hold office. 
In spite of all these influences—relying alone 
on the strength of their principles—the Repub- 
licans have again most gloriously triumphed. 
Iowa sends greeting to her Eastern sisters ; on 
Teusday next, Illinois will carry the echoing 
shout to New York, which will send it on with 
resounding thunders to old Massachusetts ; and 
thus from West to East the glorious chorus of 
Freedom shall sound a death knell to tyranny 
and oppression. E. R. 


LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. 


The Missouri Statesman, edited by a leading 
politician of the “ American ” stamp, attended 
the discussion at Alton, between Douglas and 
Lincoln, and accompanies a report of the 
speeches with the following sketch of the 
speakers : 

“ Both of these gentlemen have more reputa- 
tion as stump speakers than they merit. Mr. 
Douglas is far the best popular speaker of the 
two, and yet he is not by any means the unri- 
valled orator the papers represent him. In 
speaking, he paces the platform to and fro, very 
seldom stopping, and standing in one place to 
address the people. He isa very slow and a 
very distinct speaker, yet earnest in his manner 
and fluent in his language. Every word is 4 
distinct and separate word, dropping rather 
than flowing, ejected rather than coming from 
his lips. Each word is a breath ; an independ- 
ent effort of the voice, — Mr. Douglas 
in this respect the most singular speaker we 
ever heard. ‘Lake, for example, this sentence 
from his speech: 


I did not go with him, every friend of mine 
should lose their heads.’ 
“ Instead of pronouncing this in the ordinary 


“ ‘J disagreed, and Mr. Buchanan told me if 


guished men, both of them.are quite obnoxious 
to true Americans and Whigs. The ‘nigger’ 
is the Alpha and the Omega, the uageniog 
—_ end, of their harangues before the peo- 
Pp e. . , 


FARM. FOR SALE NEAR WASHINGTON, 


F% 236 acres of land in Fairfax county, Virginia. 
Tois valle : fo 4 miles from Alexandria, and 
sevenieen ashington adjois.s the county 
sont” The turnpike bounds he vane on the ra the 
village on the west, and the railroad to’ Alexandria runs 
nearly parallel with the north line, a few rods, distant 
Soil of good quality, abund of desirable timber, and 
watered with durable springs and brooks, besides a weil 
of living water before the door. Near 200 actes under 
culivation, and fenced in fair-sized fields and yards. 
Fences pe being made of good material. The dwell- 
ing brick, containing seven rooms, a large cellar, besides 
halls, and near sixty feet of portico. A splendid grove 
of Aspen and Locust trees surrounding the house. G 
out-buildings, in modern style, well arranged, of good 
materials. ‘There is an abundance of fruit trees such as 
apples, peaches, cherries, q » Curr. nis, &¢., among 
which are choice varieties. 

The above Farm is well adapted to both grain and 
grass, especially the latter. } 

There are beautiful building sites on the front, in full 














view of the entire village and railroad, and $100 per acre 
has frequently been refused for single acres of this front 
land. 


‘The privileges of good schools, churches, mills, stores, 
mechanics, &c., are always at hand.’ A heulthier section 
of country is not to be found. _ ; 

A ready market, at high prices, is found for aJl the 
products of the garden, orchard, or farm, in the neighbor- 
ing cities of Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown. 
Brice $28 per acre. For further particulars, address 


W. M. WATSON & CO., 
Columbia Land Office, Washington, D.C, 


BOOKS. 


OUTHWEST. CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
BROAD SIfREETS, next to La Pierre House. 
Have you seen it? ‘ 
Have you bought it ?| 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful gifi— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY, 
FOR YOUR BIBLE CLASS, 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOK ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Sepang Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Pictures, and 
usic ! 


DYING CHARGE OF REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 
A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 


Price : paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, 
68 cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price. 


HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF THE PREgs, 


“Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degree ”—North American and U.S. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most attractive little works 
ever issued.”—Tie Press. 

“ A very pious well-written production, such as may 
be sung with propriety in any Christian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.”— Evening 
Bulletin. 

‘It should be in every family in the land.»—Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

“It is a beautiful tribute to the lamented Tyng, the au- 
thor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and oa be use- 
ful in rousing thousands to imitate his baight example.”"— 
New York Observer. 

_ “May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, ‘ Stand up for Jesus!’ "—Christian Observer. 

“A graceful little volume, and very prettily got up. 
Each verse of the poem founded on the dying words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”—Pies- 
byterian. 

~ A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evangelical spirit "—American Presbyterian. 

“Will no doubt atiract the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dudley A.‘l'yng. We 
hope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtues of one so justly and = mourned, 
aad toone whom he appears to have been much attach- 
ed.”— Banner of the Cross. 

“ We cannoi but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ and his dying charge, ‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’.may be steadfastly and widely followed by 
all who‘ confess the faith of Christ crucified, and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross."—New York 
Churchman. 

“ Neat and attractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings.”—Episcopal Recorder. 

“This very beautiful little work is nuw ready. It is 
handsomely illustrated, Moving for its frontispiece a very 
correct full-length portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. It is sold at the very low price of fifty cents.°— 
Daily News. 

“A most beautiful little book, a real gem of a thing, a 
rich memento to the sainted and beloved young Tyng.”— 
Christian Chronicle. : 

“ The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely to immortalize him. Everywhere, in all the 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much cevotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
illustrated in this little volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. ‘The volume contains some additional 
poems, of no less merit than the one named, and will be 
acceptable to reeders of every denon ination.”—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 
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Great pains have been taken to prepare in all respects 
a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 


received. Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 
1,400 Chestnut st.,S. W. cor Broad. Phila. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE UNION. 


\ ig attention of Farmers, Millers, Packers of Pork, 
and Raisers of Western Produce generally, is called 
to the above institution. 

The first store chartered by the above institution went 
into operation in the fall of 1847, aud now there are about 
six hundred stores, located mostly in the New England 
Saree doing business on the principles of the protective 

nion. 
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They have a depot in Boston, Mass., for the reception 
of all kinds of produce; and their agent, John G. Kaul- 
back, jun., receives and disposes of it to the Union stores, 
as they send 'n their orders. — 

The business is done exclusively for cash, and the agency 
is supported by commissions, regulated by the central 
Board of ‘Trade. 

The subscriber would be happy to hear from any one 
having any ef the above goods to market, or wishing for 
information respecting the working of Union stores, &c., 
and may be aadres ocd at Boston, Mass. 


JOHN G. KAULBACK, Jan., 


Agent American Protective Union. 


SIXTEEN YEARS 
THE WILDS OF AFRICA. 


I> ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Explorations 
During a residence of 16 years in the Wilds of Africa. 


This is a work of thrilling adventures and hair breadth 
escapes among savage beasts and more savage men. 
Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided by any white 
man, travelling with African attendants among different 
tribes and nations, all strange to him, and many of them 
hostile, and altogether forming the most astonishing Book 
of Travels the world has ever seen. All our Agents 
acknowledge it as the mest saleable book publi-hed. 
The most liberal commission made to Agents, in small or 
large quantities. For particulars, address 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
No. 48 Nerth Fourth st, Phila., Penn. 
Copies sent by mail, free, on receipt of the price, $1.25. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

From among the hundreds of faverable notices, from 
the most respectable journals of the country, of our cheap 
edition of “ Livingstone’s Traveis and Exploration: in 
Africa,” we take the following: 

“Tt aboands in descriptions of strange and wonderful 
scenes, among a people and in a country entirely new to 
the e'vilized world; and altogether we regard it as one 
of the most interesting books issued within the past 
year.”—Daily Democrat, Paterson, N. J. 

“It is emphatically an edition for the people; and 
judging from the rapid sale with which it is meeting, it is 
fully appreciated by them.”—Christian Freeman, Boston. 

“The book is having a great ru:, and will be read by 
every reading man, woman, and child, in this as well as 
other lands.” — Ashtabula (Ohio) Telegraph. 

“The work is finely illustrated, well printed, and firmly 
bound, thus answering in every respect the demand fora 
popular and cheap edition of the ‘Journey and Re- 
searches in South Africa.’ Those of our readers who 
would have « delightful book for reading at any hour, 
wil! not be disappointed in this work.”—JU. S. Journal. 

“ With truth we can say, that seldom is preseated to 
the reading public a work containing such a vast amount 
of solid instruction as the one in question. The vo'ume 
is handsomely ill ted, and that unique ap- 
pearance of exterior for which Mr. Bradley’s publications 
are noted.”"— Family Magazine. . . 

“ This interesting work should be in the hands of every 
one. Its interesting pages of. adventures are full of in 
struction and amusement. Ten thousand copies, it is 
stated, have been sold in one month."—Auburn American. 

* Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in South 
Africa appear to great advantage in this edition, which 
is andoubrodly the edition most acceptable io the reader 
who reads for practical instruction and amusement.”— 
Saturday Post. ; 

“fhe edition of Dr, Livingstone’s Travels, published 
by J. W. Bradley, is just what it purpcrts to be. Like all 

r. Bradley’s publications, it is excellently getten up.»— 
Tioga Agitator, Penn. $° j 

“We can recommend the edition of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels; published by Bradiey, of Philadelphia, as every 
way worthy of public p: ag ‘s il and its 
cheapness recommend it over all others.”— Frank Leslie's 
Magazine. 


CAUTION.—The attention of the Publisher has been 
called to spurivus editions of this work, put forth as 
“Narratives of Dr.. Livinzstone’s Travels in Africa.” 
Ours is the only cheap American edition o; this great 
work published, and contains all the important matier of 
the Eng:ish edition, which is sold at six dollars. 

N. B. Send for our Liat of Publicati which includes 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


A New Style, Price $60. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer street, Boston. 
780 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Iron Hall, 318 Pa. Av., Washington, D.C. 
187 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0. 


And in all the principal cities and villages of the Unites 
States. 





These Machines sew from two spools, and form a seam 
of unequalled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which wi!l 
not rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut. They are un- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 

T7SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Workg more completely than any other.~—N. Amer. Mess. 
Is not liable to get out of repair.— Vergennes Citizen. 

Is adapted to all home requirements.— Dover Enquirer. 
A very pretty piece of furniture —Machias Union. 

Sews with a forty-seamstress power.— Rockland Gazette. 
Nothing can be more perfeet.— Southbridge Press. 

The most ingenious and useful— Nantucket Mirror. 

Has obtained deserved celebrity.—Salem Observer. 

The best in the market.—Chicopee Journal. 

It does not get out of repair.— Cape Cod Advocate, 

Sews silk or cotton from ordinary spools.— Haverhill Gaz. 
The work it does will not rip —Amesbury Villager. 

Are superior to al] oithers.— Hingham Journai. 

A most acmirabie invention.—Boston Courier. 

They are enjoying universal favor.—N. O. Picayune. 
Superior to any now manufactured —N. O. Delta. 

Will do more work than a dozen hauds.— Wash. Union. 
It sews everything.—-Boston Watchman. 

‘The best of the kind ever invented.—-New Haven Reg. 
There can be no competition with them --N.O. True Delta. 
We give preference to Grover & Baker's ——Bos. Sat. Gaz. 
Their superiority is acknowledged.—Indianapolis Jour. 
They require no adjusting of machinery.--Phia. City lt. 
It fastens its own end.-~-Nashville News. 

The best machine yet introduced.—~Jackson Standard. 

Is easier kept in order than any other.— Wool Grower. 
= machine in the United States.--Badiston Journal. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled, (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in other 
forms, is about to be republished by ‘T. H. Stockton, 1,400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated. 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgica), and Personal; 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’s 

Arctic Explorations.) from drawings by G G White; 

including Portraits of Rev. D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr S. H. 

—s pee Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hall, 
C., an 


Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 


to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emerson, 
¢ oe, Bradbury of New York, aid Bower of Phila- 
elphia. 
A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author, 
(ae Evangelical Minister,) will be included—chiefly lyri- 
¢ 


compiled 


The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, wi:h 
results of great usefulness. Itis expecially adapted to 
youth, to Young Men’s Chr'stian Associations, Bible 
Classes, Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abroad, &c.—bveing convenient- 
ly sent by mail. 

It is now nearly ready, and may be ordered at once. 
Orders suppiied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR AGENTS, 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE CITIZENS’ MANUAL OF GOVERN. 
MENT AND LAW. 


Comprising the elementary Principles of Civil Govern- 
ment; a practical View of the State Governments, and of 
the Government of the United States; a Digest of Com- 
mon and Statutory Law, and of the Law of Nations; and 
a Summary of Parliamentary Rules for the Practice of 
Deliberative Assemblies. 

By ANDREW W. YOUNG, 
Author of “Science of Government,” “ American States- 
men,” &c. 








1859, 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


IN THE ASCENDANT. 
GREAT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL Yeap. 
THE TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 


Volumes Fifty eight and Fifty-nine Sor this 
year will contain 
1,200 Pages of Reading Matter, 24 Pages of Music 12 
Colored Steel Pilates, containing at least fifty ea 
14 Steel Engravings, 720 Wood Engravings, 759 poy 
cles by the best authors of America. And al] these 
will be given in 1959 at prices, for which see ; 
OUR EXTREMELY LOW CLUB RATEs. 
The Oldest, the Best, and the Cheapest Maga. 
zine in America, Useful, Ornamental, onj 
Instructive. 





—_ 


We have now several new departmen 
of which Three Dollars’ worth io given Soery yeenaties 
dening for the Ladies. Our Health Department. oe 
to make Cheap Furniture, with Mlustrations. The i 
wife ; or, tow to Economize and Conduct a House Tr 

Artof Ornamental Hair Work, with Engravinge, The 
Hair—how to Promote, Prezerve, and keep Luxuriant: 
The Teeth—l ow to Preserve and Beautify. Our 1 inerary 
Department is the strongest in the country. - 


Something Entirely New. 


During the year will be given a number of e 
of articles that Jadies can make up for Fancy 
descriptions how to make them. 

The usua) contents of the Lady’s Book are— 

, Rew ¥ Dress _ Taste Children's Clothes— 

io cut and contrive them. 

ts ay bt Patchwork. The Dress 

Drawing in all its variety, 
ag ney 3 

ashions from the establish 

iy enn will be in every santos. i. wane 

oint, Brossels, and Venetian Lace of every variety 

One Hundred Pages of Reading will be since meniy 

Godey’s Splendid Engravings on Steel. 

London, Paris. and Priiaceiptia Fashions. Godey’s 
Four, Eive, and Six-figured Colored Fashions. 

_ Embroidery Patterns. Model Cottages—We sti!| con- 
tinue the publication of these beautifu designs. Dress- 
making— With Diagrams to cut by. 

Dress Patierns.—Infants’ and Children’s Dresses, with 
des*riptions bow to make them. Ail kind of Crochet and 

Newing wor... : 

The Nurse and the Nursery.—Very excellent articies 
upon those subjects will often be given. 


Codey’s Invaluable Receipts upon every Subject. 


In the various nnmbers for 1859 wiil be found the new- 
est designs tor 


Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippers, Bonnets, 
Caps, Cloaks, Evening-Dresses, Fancy Articles, Head- 
dresses, Hair-Dressing, Robes de Chambre, Brides’ 
Dresses, Carriage-Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walk- 
ing-Dresses, Riding Habits, and Morning-Dresses. 

CROCHET AND NETTING WORK IN COLORS. SLIPPERS IN COLORS 


Send in your orders soon, a8 we expect our list for 
1859 will reach 150,000 copies. The best plan of sul 
scribing is to send your movey direct to the publisher 
Those who send large amounts had better send drufis 
but notes will snswer if drafis cannot be procured. . 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy ene year, #3. Twocopiesone year, $5. Three 
copies one year, 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
se ding the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 


DP The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no mater 
how many are ordered. 

And the only Magazine that can be introduced into any 
ofthe above clubs 1s Arthur’s Home Magazine One or 
more of that work can be included in a club in the place 
of the Lady’s Book, it preferred. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both 
one year for $3.5U. 
Godey’s Lady’s Bock and Harper’s Magazine both one 
year for $4.50. 
Godey’s Lady's Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur's 
Home Magazine, one year, $6.00. 
The above is the only way we canclub with Harper's 
Magazine. 
The money must all be sent atone time for any of the Clubs. 
Subseribers in the British Provinces, who vend for 
clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to 
pay the American postage to the lines. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 


323 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia, Pa 


How 
Ouse- 


ngravings 
Fairs, with 


How 
maker 


useful to the beginner and / 
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TICKNOR & FIELDS’ 
ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD EDITION 








This work contains— 

1. A familiar illustration of the Principles of Civil Gov- 
ernment; including the Nature and Necessity of Civil 
Government and Laws; a definition of Rights and Lib- 
erty; the general Division and Distribution of Power ir 
the Government of the United States, and the principal 
Governments of Europe; and the origin and nawure of 
Constitutional Government in the United States. 


2. “A view of the Staté Governments, showing the man- 
ner in which power is exercised in the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, and Judicial Departments, and in the County and 
Town Administrations ; with a Synepsis of the Constitu- 
tions of all the States, and some of the most important 
special laws of each State. 


3. The Government of the United States—in this part is 
shown the nature of the old Confederation adopted during 
the war; a history ef the causes and the successive steps 
which led to the formation of the Constitution; with a 
brief ¢ ry and sketches of debates in the Conven- 
tion of framers on some of the most important provisions 
of the C i ially those known as the “Great 
Compromizes.” 








4. Common and Statutory Law—embracing a great va- 
riety of subjects ; among which are the rights of Husband 
and Wife, Minors, Masters, Apprentices and Servants; 
laws relating to the Descent of Property, Wills and Test- 
aments, Deeds and Mortgages, Contracts, Partnerships, 
Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c. 


5. A Digest of the Law of Nations, shewing the mutual 
Rights and Obligations of Nations, and the customs and 
usages which constitute the laws by which the inter- 
course of Nations is regulated, the Just Causes of War, 
the Rights and Duties of Neutrals, Blockade, Right of 
Search, &c. 


6. Parliamentary Rules for the Governmentof Public 
Meetings, Conventions, and other Deliberative Bodies. 


A knowledge of the principles and structure of our 
Government is of vast importance in this country, where 
every citizen is, or may become, an elector. Yet a large 
portion of those who are invested with the rights of free- 
men, are sadly deficient in their knowledge of the duties 
which, as a citizen, every man owes to his country. 
Questions of the greatest moment are ofien decided at the 
ballot-box, by the votes of those who have never devoted 
a day to the study of the principles of our free institutions. 

To bring this information w.thin the reach of the mass 
of our citizens, this work has been preparé@; and it is 
confidently believed that no other work ¢éntaining so 
much valuable information on the rights, duties, ard re- 
eponsibilities of citizens, and relating to the c on con- 
cerns of life, and withal condensed wikia small a 
compass, has ever issued from the American press. 


To young men, upon whom the government of this great 
and growing Republic will soon devolve, this work is 
earnestly commended ; as also to the more adult class of 
our citizens, who have not had access to those voluminous 
works in which this information has so long been con- 
cealed from the great body of our citizens. 

This work contains about 450 pages duodecimo, is to 
be furnished to subscribers, in cloth at $1 per copy, and 
in leather backs and corners at $1.25. 


TO AGENTS. 

“The Citizens’ Manual” will be sold exclusively to 
agents, and we wish to secure a thorough man in each 
county to engage in its sale. It will be one of the best 
books ever published for agents to sell, because it is a 
book that every intelligent family in the land will want. 
We shall not give out counties for the sale of this book to 
any but active, energetic men, who will have the county 
or cows ties they take thoroughly canvassed. 

Persons wishing to engage in the sale of this book 
should make immediate application (stating the county 
or counties they wish) for our private circular with 
terms, &c. 

A sample copy of the books in cloth binding will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1, or in leather 
backs and corners for $1.25. Address 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


107 Nassau street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every county in the United States, to sell the very best 
books published in the country. A small capital only is 
required, and a profit of from $3 to $5 per day can be re- 
alized by industrious, persevering men. 

Our publications are useful, interesting, and instructive, 
commanding large sales wherever d. 

For full particulars, address 


LEARY & GETZ, Publishe 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


“Waverley,” “Guy Mannering.” “ Antiquary,” and 
* Rob Roy,” now ready. 

F. r opinions of the Press as tothe superiority of Ticknor 
& Fields’ “Iilustrated Household Waverley,” over all 
others, see elaborate notices in the New York Tribune, 
Publishers’ Circular, Home Journal, Evening Post, M:r- 
chants’ Magagine, Mirror, Albion, Herald, Kuickerbock- 
er, Putnam’s Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, Boston Cour- 
ier, Traveller, Journal, Tianserpi, Evening Gazete, 
Christian Examiner. Advertiser, Post, Bee, end al! the 
other papers and periodicals puvlished in the country 








We are now publishing a beautiful Household Faition 
of the Waverley Novels, (the cheapest because the be-t,) 
to be completed in 48 volumes of portable size in 16mo 
form. The paper is of fine quality; the siereotype plairs 
are not old ones repaired, the type having been casi ex- 
pressly for this work. The Novels are illustrated with 
capital steel plates newly engraved in the best manner, 
after drawings ana paintings by the most emiment artists, 
among whom are Biraet, Foster, Darley, Landseer, Har- 
vey, and Faed. This edition will contain ali the latest 
notes and corrections of the author, a Glossary and Index; 
and some curious additions, especially in “Guy Manner- 
ing” and the * Bride of Lammermoor ;” being the fullest 
edition of the Novels ever published. The notes are at 
the foot of the page—a great convenience to the reader, 
but one that is generally overlooked by the publishers o/ 
other editions of Scow’s Novels. 

The Publishers issue two volumes—elegantly bound in 
cloth, stamped with origina! end appropriate designs— 
evesy month. The price is 75 cents per volume. | 

Any person sending a subscriber’s name, with the 
money, will be supplied regularly as the volumes are 
published, free of postage. 613 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
1858—’59, 


HE NEW YORK TRIEUNE, now more than seven: 
teen years old, which was the first journal in we 
world that appeared regularly on an imperial eight-page 
sheet at so low a price as two cents, a»d which has 
attained the unparalleled aggregate of more than 200,000 
subseripti: ns, respectfully solicits its share of the patron- 
age which the Metropuliian Press is henceforth to receive 
Within the present year The Tribune has provided itse!! 
with a new and faster Press, at a cosi of $30,000. merely 
that some of our subscribers may reeeive their papers u 
mail earlier than they otherwise mighi do. With corres- 
pondents at the most important points throughout ihe 
civilized world, and a staff of writers chosen from among 
the best in the country, we believe that even those who 
dislike the politics of ow: sheet concede to it frankness in 
avowing its convictions, and ability in maintaining them 
We appeal, then, to those who believe that an increased 
circulation of The Tribune would conduce to the poitical, 
inteilectual, aud moral well-being of the Republic, to uid 
us in effecting such increase. 

The Daily Tribune is printed on a large imperial sheet, 
and published every morning and evening, (Sunday ex- 
cepted,) and mailed to subscribers for six dollars per 4- 
num, in advance; three doliars for six months. 

The Semi-Weekly Tyibune is published every Tuesday 
and Friday, and contains al the Editorials of the Daily, 
with tle Cattle, Horse, and General Markets reliably re- 
ported expressly for The Tribune; Foreign and Domestic 
Correspoudence, and during the coming session of Con- 
grees it will contain a summary of Congressional doings 
witn the more important speeches, 11 wil! also contain 4 
first-class Novel, continued from number to number, thus 
affording a first rate family newspaper to those who pre- 
fer not to take a Daily. 

TERMS. 
One copy, one year + - $3 Five copies, 1 year - $11. 
‘Two copies, one year- 6| Tencop’s,oneaddress 200 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune is sent to Clergymen at 
per annum. 

The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-page 
paper fer the country, is published every Satv-day, 40) 
contains Editorials on the important topics of the mes, 
the news of the week, interesting correspondence I 
ali par s of the world, the New York Cxtile, Herse, a 
Produce markets, interesting and reliable Political, Me- 
chanical, and Agricu'tural articies, &c. 

TERMS. 


Gae copy, one year - - $2| Five copies, one year - - 4 
Three copies, one year 5] Ten copies, oue year ° 

Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of o1e — 
per annum, $20. ‘Twenty copies, to address of eac - : 
scriber, and any larger number, at the rate of $1.20 each, 
$24. 1H 
An rson sending us a Club of Twenty or more w! 
be omitted to an a4 copy. po gontinue to send the 
Weekly to clergymen for one dollar. , 

Subscriptions u.ay commence at any time. a 
ways caeh in advance. When a draft can oy vr 
it is much safer than to remit bank bills. All Jette 
be addressed to 

HORACE GREELEY & CO. | 


Tribune Buildings, Nassau 8t., \. Y. 


. 
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BUNE ALMANAC for 1859, containing ‘ 
Fad, nang and the-usval matier, will be published 
about Christmas. Price 13 cents; 12 copies, post paid; 


for $1; 100 copies, post paid, $8. Address as above. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 











froR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Infi Bronchitis, 
setae 
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